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Normal Music Course, 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


The plan of this Course is based upon the idea that music should be taught upon true EDU- 
CATIONAL principles. so that the skill of the teachers tn public and private schools may be made 


available in this direction alsa, 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS AND CHARTS ARE NOW READY: 


1. Firet Reader, containing 
as its firat part Simpte Exercises 
and Little . The second 
part consists of a collection of 
Rote Songs. to be learned by imi- 
tion. Introduction price, 32 cts 

2. Charts, to be used with the 
First Reader, the exercises in- 
tended to assist in the study of 
the book. 

8. Second Reader, for In 
termediate and GrammarSchools, 
containing exercises and Songs 
for one voice (Soprano), Duets 
for two Sopranos, Trios for two 
Sopranos and Alto, and Trios for 
Soprano, Alto, and Bass. Intre- 
duction price, 60 cis. 

4. Charts, to accompany the 
Second Reader and illustr eof 
the work in the book 

5. Third Keader, Trios and 
Studies for Sopranos and Alto, in- 
troducing more remote keys. In- 
trodaction price, 40 cts. 

5. The Bete Senge of the 


First Reader, with Simple Piano- 


forte Accompaniments. This and 
the First and Second 

have characteristic {liustrations. 
Introduction price, 60 cts. 


TO BE BRADY SOON. 

7. Feurth Beader, Trios 
and Studies for Soprano, Aito, 
and Bass. in all keys. 

8. Fifth BReader, Studies 
and Wart-Songs for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Baas, in all keys, 
and introducing the — diffi. 
culties in Harmony, Rhythm and 
Modulation. 

9. A collection of Trios for two 
Sopranos and Alto, carefully se- 
lected, i and arranged 
from the best composers. 

10. Similar compositions ar- 
ponged for Soprano, Alto, and 

ase 


1l. A collection of four-voiced 
compositions, arranged or se. 
lected for neoprene, Alto, Tenor 
and Bases, introducing the 
work in this form. 


LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 


STEELE’S SCIENCES IN 14 WEEKS. (BOTANY. 


Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Astronomy, Ge- Wood’s Botanical Series. — Pendleton’s Solentific 
ology, Zoology, Botany (7 volumes).—Steele’s Hy- Agriculture.— Wood's Plant Records and Botan- 
glenic Physiology, aad the same abridged. ical Apparatus. 


LITERATURE. MUSIC. 


Cleveland’s English Literature.—American Lit- Jepson’s Music Readers. — The National School 
erature.—XIXth Century Literature, — Complete Singer.—The Pelytechnic. 
Milton. —@ilman’s First Steps in Literature. — 
Boyd’s Rhetoric. — Boyd’s Logic. — Boyd’s Anno-| H]GHER BRANCHES. 
tated Editions of Basen, Cowper, Milton, Them Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. —Champlin’s Pollt- 
ical Economy.—Martin’s Civil Government (East- 
tence ern, Middle States, aud Western Editions.)—Kames’ 
LANGUAGES Light Line Phonography. — Chapman’s American 
Drawing Books. — Barnes’ Popular Drawing 
Worman’s German Series. — Worman’s French Books, 
Series (including Pajol & Van Norman's Class- 


Book).— Worman’s Spanish Series, — Searing’s, POINT AND COLLEGE TEXTS. 


Virgil. Davies’ Complete Mathematical Works (Profes- 

’ ror J. H. Van Amringe, Ph.D., Editor) — Peck’s 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. Mathematics (complete) —Joseph Ficklin’s Arith- 
United States, Ancient Peoples, Mediwval and metics and Algebras.— Church’s Geometries and 
Mode-n Peoples, France, Greece. — A General Caleulus.- Bartiett’s Mechanics,--Bartlett’s Spher- 
History of the World, —Lancaster’s England. | ical Astronomy. — Peck’s Popular Astronomy. — 
Berard’s England.— Ricord’s Rome, — Lord’s | Peck’s Ganot’s Physics (New Edivion by Hanson 
Points of History.—Willard’s Universal History.— & Burbank).—Hackley’s Trigonometry. — Vourte- 
Gilman’s General History. nay’s Oalculus (Edited by Chas, Davies) —Ete., Etc. 


Also a full series of STANDARD SPELLERS, READERS, GEOGRAPHIES, GRAM- 
MARS, Etc,, always revised and brought down to date. Forming a complete list of Schoo! and College 


Text Books which meet with universal approval. 
The Norma Music Course has already been introduced in a large number of cities| ™ 


and towns, where its special features have become known to the superintendents. 3a For specimen pages or copies, or for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues, address 
the lishers 


Correspondence is invited. , 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 


H. B. CARRINGTONM, Agent, 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 
A. P. FLINT, Agent, 1026 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


University Series Text- Books. 


PREPARED BY ACCOMPLISHED SCHOLARS AND EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS, INCLUDES: 
Miaury’s Geographies. Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


The most successful and popular books of their kind; everywhere giving the greatest satisfaction. EKlememt- , A series that gives new zest and interest in this foundation study of the schools. The beat scholars of the 
en his series the highest praise. As text-books they are without a superior New t.atin 
ary, 54 cents; Revised Manual, $1.28; Kevised Physical, 81.20; Wall Maps (set of eight), 79 Latin Book, 


GEO. Molled on of pelos. 72 cts.; Fifth Book of Cwsar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


The Clarendon Dictionary. VENABLE’S EASY ALCEBRA, at 6O cts.; PERRIN’S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, 


usefuln every studen igheat at $1.00; HOLMES’S NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $!.00. 
to ablest 45 “Mailed are deserving the attention of all who look for the best books. 


Send for full List of Publications and Descriptive Circular to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


The New England Publishing Company, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


"AGATE POCKET PENCILS. 


WITH NICK EL POINT PROTECTORS AND RUBBERS. 
IZ OS: DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY.N.J. 


JAS. DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO., 


v 


PENCILS. 


ESTABLISHED 
1827. 


« 


For convenience of teachers, as well as others, the little box of pencils represented above takes the lead. The leads in the pencils 
ere the celebrated DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE Leads, which are unrivalled for Smoothness and Toughness. They are hand- 
somely finished, stamped in gold, and placed in a neat paper box, with point protector and extra rubber. The cut shows the actual 
size. Ask your Stationers for DIXON’S No. 732 box of AGATE PENCILS. . 
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W. H WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
bts, with every description 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
eS Fall Catalogue of 156 pages 
- stam 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Best and Cheapest Place in Boston! 


“/Pens, Pencils, Ink and Paper, Books, &c. 


CALL AND GET SAMPLES AND PRICES, 


GEO. F. KING & MERRILL, 


Blank Book Manufacturers, Stationers, and Paper Dealers, 


Near Journau or Epvucation Office. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


cy Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
4TORIES COMBUSTION 
FURNA' 
a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
404 cow az 
PWS 
SEPESS 372) 
STH gine 
HES 
5 Ss. 
fa “H z 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, \ 
59 Carmine Street. 


= Send for circalar and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. ss 


IF YOU WANT 


most popular and satis 
Corset, as regards 
, Comfort, and 

are Form,” be sure and get 


fF MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
CORSET 


And SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
| the prevent style of dress. For 
sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mai), $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


= > 


GENUINE. OAR 
Seno FOR ESTIMATE. 


&CO: 


SCROOL 


1026 ARCH PHILADELPHIA 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND Ks 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisToRY Srors, 
“41 cow 162 Tremont Street. BOSTON 


Vesa BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL” 


WARRANTED Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinnsti O 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
Favorably known’ to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
aud other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


ae Bells and 
mes for ools i 
Prices and sent 


29 Hawley Street, Boston. . . . 
IMPORTER AND 
13 VESEY sT. 


NEW YORK. E. B. BENJAMIN, MANUF’R OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for bést goods. Correspondence solicited. 


S HARCLAY 8ST. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOO!, APPABATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue ef Physical Instruments for High Schools and 
Catalegue ef Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Models. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


CATE BLACH BOARDS 


Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, 


SILICATE SLATES 
Are used in all the Public Schools of New York and Philadel and erally ado by all the 
Schools, etc., throughout the United States phia, generally adopted by leading 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING 


Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. 


Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
ey Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Ohurch 8t., New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170,\ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


Cuaranteed. 


A 


Workmanship 


The Best 


Our NEW ROLLSTONE Desk, 


Essentially the same pattern that is used exclusively in Schools of Boston and most 
neighboring cities and towns, combiues all advantages of strength and utility that 
can be claimed fer these of any manufacture. We are prepared to place large 
orders at ouce. Address, 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


#29 BRolistone Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 247 Washington St., Room 5. 


Ba Acents ror The Potter Blackboard. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherevér used. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


and catalogues sent 
H. & CO.. Baltimore, Md, P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, RB. I. 


™/PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department, 


Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & C@O., 

Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 

335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Chemicals and Chemical Avparatus 


witable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESORIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0W 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 


1026 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Black Boards 


Natural Stone Slate. 


The only material that will make a 


Perfect Black Board. 


Every other material that is uced for mak- 
ing Black Bosrds is but temporary, and 
must be frequently renewed; and when new 
or renewed is but a substitute for 


Natural Stone Slate. 


The first cost of Natural Stone Siate is 
but litle, if any, greater than that of the 
nest imitation, and it 


Lasts Forever. 


As your old imitation Black Boards wenr 
out and need renewing, replace them with 


Natural Stone Slate. 


If you are building new school - houses, 
make your 


Black Boards 


Natural Stone Slate. 


For prices, address the Manufacturers, 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 


1026 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Our Bducational Portraits are Gems. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEETING AT MADISON. 


Mapison, W1s., Jury 19, 1884. 

The most remarkable assembly of educational people 
ever gathered on the western continent adjourned at mid- 
night of July 18 in a blaze of congratulatory eloquence, 
and to-day beautiful Madison is rapidly subsiding to 
her normal condition of peaceful existence, enfolded in 
glassy waters overlooked by their encirclement of em- 
erald slopes and feathery woods. And the first thought 
that will always be associated with the memory of the 
great convention will be,— Madison. The resolution 
that “thanked everybody and everything,” including 
the frisky squirrels and the voluble sparrows in the 
Capitol park, fitly voiced the feeling of every visitor 
who has entered the beautiful gates of the little city for 
a fortnight past. It is no small trial to a town of its 
proportions to give itself up, for two weeks, to an inva- 
sion of an army, six thousand strong, even though it be 
an army of teachers and their friends. But, from the 
splendid Governor down to the polite policeman, these 
whole-souled people gave themselves up to the occasion, 
and their city and State will henceforth be associated 
with a gathering which will make an era in the educa- 
tional affairs of the Nation. For it is as the greatest 
of all national meetings held in the general interest of 
education that this convention will be remembered ; 
greatest in mere aggregate of numbers, beyond all com- 
parison; most eminent in its representative character 
of the educational life of the country. It was the only 
similar meeting we ever attended in which the chronic 
antagonisms between the different departments of our 
American system of instruction were buried out of sight 
in a mighty flood of appreciative good feeling and a 
generous breadth of mutual understanding. Every 
kind of school at work in the republic was represented,— 
even to the Catholic parochial and collegiate,—through 
its most accomplished advocate, Monseigneur Capel. 

There was never a more thoroughly sincere and out- 
spoken proclamation of ideas, all round, than in the 
able debates and papers of the Council and the almost 
innumerable deliverances of the general body. But the 
greatness of the occasion for the time expanded every 
mind to a nobler comprehension of the truth in other 
minds, and we believe the whole region of educational 
literature and discussion will be broadened and ennobled 
by its influence through the coming year. Equally 
pronounced and blended with this educational catholic- 
ity was the ever-present inspiration of nationality. 
Nowhere was this more evident than in the Southern 
delegation, every member of which felt at home, and 
every deliverance, from the noble oration on American 
Citizenship of Dr. Curry to the electric flash of patriotic 
and progressive young womanhood in the little evening 
talk of Miss Conway, was a full-souled utterance for the 
union of hearts and of States. Nobody at present can 
take in the full significance of this feature of the con- 
vention; for only the unfolding years can reveal the 
full import of the all-embracing idea of nationality 
in its influence upon the children and youth. But, 
from the height achieved at Madison there can be no 
descent, and the successive meetings of the National 


Aséociation will only deepen and broaden the im- 
pression. 


Of course the greatest individual benefit of such a 
vast assemblage must be realized from the mingling of 
the thousands of citizens and strangers and the endless 
talk that, like swift lightning, glances from every sur- 
face and shoots to every vital center of practical school- 
life. Nowhere does the humblest teacher so well under- 
stand her own home-work as when brought out into the 
electric light of the whole Nation’s accomplishment. It 
is a mighty thing for six thousand representative teach- 


ers to “touch elbows” for a week. It does everybody 


good even to look in the eyes of his neighbor; to revive 
old friendships and establish new ones, and to go home 
feeling that one is even a private in the army of the 
Lord. 

Of the proper exercises of the week it is impossible 
to speak in detail at present. But the impression can- 
not be thrown off that never has there been, in our 
country, so much ability in the papers, addresses, and 
discussions, or so large a circle drawn. The deliber- 
ations of the Council were marked by unusual breadth 
and profoundness of thought, everywhere held in the 
closest fellowship with the experience and practical 
needs of to-day. If the dream of formulating plans and 
methods has not fully materialized in this useful body, 
something far more valuable has been accomplished in 
the deliberate and calm discussion of those obstinate 
differences whose roots are hidden in the mysterious 
realm of personality, temperament, hereditary bias, and 
spiritual environment. But everywhere the circulating 
hearer could look in upon a bright and breezy discus- 
sion, and the number of excellent papers and fine sug- 
gestions was remarkable. The educational journals, 
institutes, and local gatherings of the coming year will 
distribute this great collection of excellent material to 
the extremities of the country. The most vital book 
that could be printed would be a collection of “ best 
thoughts,” culled from these papers and debates; not 
omitting the incisive sentences shot out in the fireworks 
of the closing meeting. 

In no educational gathering has there been such a 
notable assemblage of celebrated woman teachers from 
every part of the Union. Their presence was felt in 
every department,—for it is not only what a wise wo- 
man says herself, but what a wise man says better, be- 
cause of her presence,—that represents her influence. So 
far woman has achieved her great educational triumphs 
in the school-room, her temperament, training, and po- 
sition having been in the way of the fit expression even 
of her own work by voice or pen. But on the Woman’s 
Evening, especially, there was a demonstration, in more 
than one of the addresses, of a new and peculiar plat- 
form faculty. We would instance the carefully consid- 
ered and fitly-worded address on “ Needs in American 
Education,” so gracefully spoken and beautifully em- 
bodied in the womanly. manner of our contributor, Mrs. 
E. D. Kellogg, as evidence of this assertion. From 
wide observation we are confident that addresses of this 
sort, by our most eminent woman teachers, would do 
more to forward the growth of the finer moral and social 
elements in our education than could be brought to 
bear upon the upper half of our American people. 

The points of most original interest were the admir- 
able concentration of material in the kindergarten, art, 
and industrial departments of the Exhibition. The 
most captious critic of the mechanical methods and nar- 
row aims of our average school-keeping must have been 
staggered at the beautiful exhibit of results in these 
directions. Indeed, the exhibition was in some respects 
the best yet in our country, being not a crude pile of 
material, but an organism with brains. This it owes 
to the fine executive ability of President Smart and his 
indefatigable and accomplished assistants, and a good 
deal to the fact that it was not the work of. hired ser- 
vice, but largely a labor of love. 


The resolutions express the universal feeling of the 
six thousand attending teachers, for the generous co- 
operation of railroads and hotels, and the enormous la- 
bor of the superintendents of this whole side of the 
great convention. And all, with one consent, swell the 
chorus of thanks to the president, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
as the head and front of the great occasion. To his 
energy is it due that this army of teachers was brought 


from almost incredible distances; housed and fed and 


kindly cared for ; filled to repletion with the “ angels’ 
food” of wise and beautiful talk about the children ; 
that the Government, State and National, with repre- 
sentation from abroad, was brought into fit relation to 
the Association, and all concentrated on the demand 
for National Aid to Education; that no narrowness of 
race or creed or method or organization of school life 
was for a moment permitted to intrude itself; that school- 
teachers, perhaps for the first time in American history, 
were induced to pay cash generously at a convention; 
and that the unavoidable disappointments, ‘discomforts, 
and personal piques, incident to such an agitation of 
the educational elements, were all lost in the atmos- 
phere of bright, breezy, kindly, and catholic manhood, 
in which the gracious and tireless president enveloped 
us all. Henceforth the name of the president of the 
week will be associated with the great revival of inter- 
est in the two leading associations of educational people 
in the land,—The American Institute of Instruction 
and the National Educational Association. 

His mantle falls on the broad shoulders of Louis Sol- 
dan, and out of his thoughtful brain and large heart 
will come, by Providential aid, the next convention, to 
which, even out of our weary eyes, we begin to look 
with “ hope sure and steadfast,” for good, and ever bet- 
ter things to come. A. D. Mayo. 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL MEETING 


AT MADISON, WIS. 


The National Educational Association 


AND 


The National Council of Education. 


AN IMMENSE GATHERING. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING. 

The opening of the 24th meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis., brought together the largest and 
most eminent gathering of educators that ever assembled on 
this continent. The preliminary arrangements, made by the 
efficient officers of the Association seconded as they were by the 
several railroad and State officials and hotel proprietors, were 
so complete as to leave little to be done that could facilitate 
and promote the interests of those in attendance. 

It is estimated that over 6,000 persons were present during the 
four days’ sessions, to enjoy the rich mental spread prepared 
on the program, which was carried out with admirable success. 
The speakers announced were present as a rule, and nobly per- 
formed their parts. From an educational standpoint, this 
meeting will rank as one of the most thoroughly practical, in- 
fluential, and and profitable gatherings of teachers ever held 
in this country. 

All sections and States were well represented. The mem- 
bers represented all grades and methods of teaching; the 
greatest enthusiasm, profound research, and marked ability 
was evinced in discussion, written and oral; the educational 
exhibits, especially, showed the improvements in apparatus 
aids, and text-books ; and the reunions, cordial greetings, an 
apparently good feeling of all were pleasant features of this 
gathering. 

Directors’ Meeting. 

The preliminary meeting of the directors of the Association 
was held in the Park Hotel, Monday afternoon, July 14. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. E. E. White. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, 
after which the treasurer, N. A. Calkins, submitted his annual 
report. This showed that the total receipts for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1884, were $1,115 95, and that the expenses had 
been such during the same year that $5.33 remained in the 
. The report was referred to an auditing committee, 
which President Bicknell spostetes. consisting of J. L. Pick- 
ard, A. J. Rickoff, and D. B. Hagar; as was also the report of 
the trustees of the permanent fund, amounting to $280 and a 
little interest. 

President Bicknell made a few remarks, stating that the 

resent convention had been located at Madison because the 


treasury 


vitation was irresistible, and because the Northwest de- 
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manded it. He said that Wisconsin was certainly the banner 
State in one regard, having taken fifty life-memberships in the 
National Association at $20 each, thus aggregating $1,000 in 


the treasury. He referred to the good fortune of the Associa-| greed 


tion In securing Dr. Smart, of Indiana, to take charge of the 
Exposition, and that that feature of the convention would not 
cost the Association any monetary outlay. The convention, 
he said, might be the means of drawing on the treasury to the 
extent of a few hundred dollars, however. 

Dr. D. N. Camp of Connecticut, and E. C. Hewett of 
Illinois, were reélected members of the Council of Education 
for a term of six years, as representatives of the National 
Association. 


FIRST DAY — TUESDAY, JULY 15 — EVENING. 


On account of the large numbers present the general sessions 
were divided into sections A, B, and C, held respectively in the 
Assembly Chamber, Senate Chamber, and Congregational 
Church. 

The chief meetings of the Association were held in the As 
sembly Chamber, Prest. T. W. Bicknell LL.D., in the chair. 


There was a magnificent audience present, all available space, 
both on the floor and in the gallery, being occupied. After a 
few introductory remarks the meeting was given over to the 
speaker of the evening. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Richmond, Va.: Citizenship and 

Education. 

Two conservative peculiarities, if not excellences, of our 
system of governments seem to be disappearing and should 
arrest the attention of the patriot. 

(a) A novel feature of our Republic was its dual system of 
Federal and State governments, united to the extent of the 
powers delegated, separated as to powers withheld. This was 
one of oar contributions to the science of politics. The drift 
is now toward centralization. States seem to be sinking into 
subordinate municipalities. National relations, interests, and 
powers are expanded; State interests are contracted. Seces- 
sion for redress of grievances is as dead as African slavery, 
but the States are no less valuable than the Union. 

(b) The advantages of a written constitution, with well- 
defined grants and limitations, are practically ignored. Com- 
pression within the Mmits of exact language is sneered at as 
Utopian, and permanent changes have been wrought without 
recourse to the certain determinate bodies provided for amend- 
ing the instrument. A Constitution violated, is not a Consti- 
tution abrogated. 

The people in the aggregate, outside of a political organism 
and preéstablished rules, can do no act which has legal vitality, 
Aw absolute democracy is where the will of the people, when- 
ever, wherever, or however expressed, is the supreme law. In 
establishing our government, our fathers were guilty of no 
such felly. Power unlimited is absolutism, whether in the 
hands of the many or of the few. 

The ballet-box, as a remedy for ills, is exalted, while intelli- 
gent suffrage is undervalued. Citizenship and suffrage are not 
equal in logical or political extent. It is an error to confound 
them. Suffrage is not a natural right, nor commonly a conse- 
quence of citizenship. Suffrage is a sacred trust, a matter of 
wise discretion, to be determined by its bearing on the general 
ends of free government. Self-government isa slow growth. 
Universal suffrage is a myth. Giving suffrage to a mass of 
unlettered and suddenly-emancipated negroes was the severest 
strain to which our Republic has been subjected. 

A certain minimum of education is the right of every child, 
and the child will fail to secure unless the State provide. 
Where the minimum is to be fixed is not a priori determinable, 
and the tax on property for securing is a question of practical 
politics. The thesis, ‘Citizenship and Education,” implies 
some general education and some special education of a civic 
character. Citizenship in a free, representative, constitutional 
Republic, presupposes more enlightenment than is needed ia 
a less popular government. In the absence of general edu- 
cation, no guaranty against Nihilism and Communism, no 
security for property, no hope of free institutions. 

A free government has possibilities which can be evolved 
only under the favoring environments produced by right edu- 
cation. An untutored democratic voice sometimes declares 
for imperial despotism. A plebiscite in France enthroned 
perfidy and 

If governments furnish and control education, a chief end 
should be to fit the youth for good and useful citizenship. 
Educated and patriotic citizens are to remedy abuses, effect 
reforms, secure better and honester modes of administration, 
to make our governments the embodiments and guarantors of 
justice, integrity, equality, and freedom. 

Asa citizen and a freeman, every one is entitled to educa- 
tion. Humanity is above citizenship or nationality. Man 
existed before the State, and will live after it. A man is more 
than a citizen. He has a moral nature, an infinite destiny. 
Earth does not limit responsibilities and aspirations. What 
he is to be demands discipline, progress, freedom. It is arrant 
biasphemy that a race or a sex, or a class, or a man, is not to 
be develo to fullest possible capabilities. That education 
is very defective which has no reference to man’s nobler 
nature, the spiritual, the immortal. The present and the 
future are indissolubly allied. One who recognizes his relation 
to the Divine, the Eternal, his citizenship in heaven, best dis- 
oy a civic duties on earth. False to God, false to society. 
The better and nobler part of man must not be ignored. 


Section B. 


Section B was called to order at 8.00 o’clock in the Senate 
Chamber, by Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, in the chair. 

After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Allen, and a few introductory 
remarks by Mr. Northrop, Rev. A. D. Mayo was introduced to 
the meeting. 

Referring in complimentary terms to the Northwest, and 
to the tendency for national associations, Mr. Mayo said: The 
papers read at a convention of this sort were very apt to be of 
# purely ideal character, and the systems discussed are often 
only fit for children in paradise,—are beyond the possibilities 


of human asture. And yet it was good to contemplate the 
ideal, if we only keep “pep! in view the fact that we have 
to bring the ideal down to the level of every-day possibilities. 
About all we can do for the boy may be summed up in a few 
words: (1) We can awaken in him a desire for knowledge; (2) 
we should train his mental faculties, so that he can properly 
coutemplate others and himself; (3) we can show him the av- 
enues to common knowledge, and the by-ways opened on all 


sides; (4) leave him alittle taste for correct reading; (5) then 
touch up bis manners, so as to somewhat mitigate the ferocity 
of the lower classes, and the barbarous exclusiveness and 
of the upper classes ; (6) elevate his morals ; and (7) 

ve him a littie training in the duties of citizenship. This 
s all easy to recite, the speaker sald, but after all how hard 
itis! These ‘things are all we can possibly perform, and the 
whole science of education resolves itself jinto these, and the 
supreme difficulties in practical education are in this one 


to teachers to keep 
thoroughly organized, and to assert their right to recognition. 
He said that much had been already accomplished by the 
teachers of the land; civil service had largely resulted from 
the efforts of the educational class; the passage by the Senate 
of the bill for financial aid to education was another result of 
agitation by educationists; in every party platform, nowadays, 
in every stump speech, there was a plea for common schools 
for the children of the land,—being very largely the result of 


direction. 
The speaker closed with an eloquent 


this same agitation. 


Dr. Wm. 
children. 


later issue. 
Srotion C, 


At the Congregational Church the third branch of the great 
meeting was held, the first floor of the commodious edifice be- 
ing comfortably filled, while many people occupied the gallery. 
The services were opened with prayer by Prest. J. C. Gilchrist 


of Iowa. 


Dr. J. L. Pickard, of Iowa City, Ia., presided, and in a few 
appropriate words pleasantly introduced the speaker of the 


evening. 


Pror. J. M. Corner, Pb.D., Supt. of the Salt Lake Collegiate 
Institute: The Utah Problem as Related to National Edu- 


cation. 


In view of the short time allotted, the speaker presented his 
views of the Utah Problem, and left the audience to compre- 
While he con- 
demned the Mormon system, and felt the leaders should be 
held to a strict accountability, great sympathy should be exer- 
cised toward the masses of the people, who, though self- 


hend its relations to National Education. 


deceived, are honest and sincere. 


He considered the subject under four heads: The Origin, 
The Nature, The Growth, The Fature of Mormonism. He 
regarded the origin as peculiarly satanic; Joseph Smith and 
others being only the willing instruments in the hands of 
Satan to carry out one of the most subtle, cunning, and best 
organized systems of error that was ever invented to destroy 


the human race. 


He referred to four brands that would show the origin and 
nature of the system: Deception, Ambition, Intolerance, and 
Treason. Its deception is seen in the pretended gift of the 


** golden plates’’ by the angel, the palmi 


off of the Spauldi 
manuscript as the book of Mormon. The 


combination 


Church and State so shrewdly made that the one can conceal 
the other, whenever the interests of the system requires, and 
in their system by means of which they get their converts and 
hold them when once obtained. Indeed. the whole history of 
Mormonism, from Sept. 22, 1827, when —_ Smith, as the 
story goes, received the ‘‘ golden plates,’’ to the present, is one 


intricate web of deception. 


The system appeals to the ambition of the human heart, by 


its organization, which gives to every man of oe ability an 


office either of honor or emolument in this life, an 


work of righteousness’’ needful to secure future exaltation 


when he dies, he will enter upon his future inheritance, and as 


a god have creative power, establish worlds whom he will 
ple by his various wives, and thus establish for himself 
ingdom, power, and glory without end. The great history as 
well as the present position of Mormon priesthood shows that 
it is intolerant in its demands; that it requires not only that 
the mountain, but the entire world, come to the feet of this 
Mahomet of the nineteenth 
The speaker proved from quotations from their own writers 
and speakers that the system is disloyal, that it claims to be 
the only legal government that can exist, and that it must 
grow in influence and power until it subjugates this entire 
world, and is therefore the deadly foe of our Christian republic. 
Its growth is marvelous. Though but a little over a half-cent- 
ury old, it numbers its converts by the hundreds of thousands 
and its present ratio of increase will give it nearly a quarter of 
& million of votes in the next twenty-five years. It hasal 
missionary force, both home and foreign, scattered over the 
Christan world making proselytes; and gathering these into 
Utah, the priesthood scatters them all over the great mountain 
region. While Utah is the seat of Mormon pewer, its adher- 
ents are found in large bodies in the territories of Idaho, Wy- 
oming, and Arizona, and in the State of Colorado. Their emi- 
grants are also settling Montana, Nevada, and New Mexico, 
in years they to have the 
i control of these eight great divisi area 1 
one-half of the United 
A residence of nine years in Salt Lake City has convinced 
the speaker that its purpose for the future is to increase its 
power until it can have the political control of the Govern- 
ment, and thus dictate its social, religious, and political status. 
In the judgment of the speaker, the only peaceable solution 
of the problem was for the Nation to regard the system as a 
treasonable organization, the foe of every American institution, 
and take from it every element of political power, and thus 
through loyal American inflaences such as Christian churches 
the oy with the Nation. 
ut unless 8 don one speedily, there is serious 
trouble in the future. 


SECOND DAY — WEDNESDAY, A. M. 
OPEN-AIR MEETING, 

Over five thousand persons, visitors and citizens, were as- 
sembied in the Capitol Park in the morning, to listen to the 
addresses incident upon the formal opening of the sessions. 

The Governor's Address. 

At 9.30 o’clock President Bicknell called the vast gathering 
to order, and introduced in complimentary terms Hon. Jere- 
miah M. Rusk, Governor of Wisconsin, who spoke as follows: 


It is a great pleasure to me to bid you a cordial welcome to 


. Harris, Massachusetts, followed with a brief, 
off-hand address on the possibilities of mental development in 
It was’chiefly a resumé of his address on the subject 
before the Council of Education, which will be published in a 


by its the- 
ology. If he is faithful in his obedience to the priesthood, in 
his tithing, and in his plural marriage, and thus “‘ work the 


the State of Wisconsin, coming as you do from every State in 
the Union, for that laudable purpose of consulting as to the 


best methods of teaching and training the rising generation of 
this glorious country. 

Any one who has looked over your program and your school 
exhibits will be justly satisfied, and gratified, that great 
good will come from the meeting of the educational interests 
of the Nation. I had no idea of the extent of the school ex- 
hibit until after it had arrived. From it we see at a glance 
that the industrial interests go hand in hand with the educa- 
tion of the mind; that physical training is necessary to develop 
mental culture, and the one without the other is deprived of 
more than half its force and usefulness. We are giad to have 
so many that are engaged in this great national work in our 
midst. From you we expect to receive an incentive for re- 
newed vigor and hard work, and harder work, and an inspira. 
tion of pure thought. We receive you as the teachers of mo- 
rality and justice,—the cardinal principles upon which our 
government is founded, and its permanency depends; and for 
being such we grant you a most cordial welcome, and assure 
you of the kindness and liberality ef all our citizens. 


The Mayor’s Address. 

Mayor B. J. Stevens, of Madison, after referring to the re- 
markable growth of Wisconsin, and especially of Madison, and 
welcoming the members to its hospitalities, said: 

We recognize the magnitude of the work before you and 
somewhat its difficulties, It isthe old, unsolved problem with 
which are associated the great names of the past. Strike from 
the history of civilization that which pertains to education, 
and every chapter and page is mutila’ The history of one 
tells the life-story of both. 

In the philésophy of education,—the discovery of methods, 
—your labors may add to the poet knowledge and wisdom 
of the past a little, but onlya little; such accretion as one gen- 
eration, aided by those preceding it, may reasonably hope to 
make. The so-called new methods are found to be, largely, 
old methods. The method of teaching by objects,—words and 
things to go hand in hand, —is as old as the time of Plato. 
The importance of the study of individual dispositions and of 
tenderness in discipline was urged in Quintilian’s time. The 
contemporaneous training of body and mind was practiced as 
far back as the twelfth century. That children should be 
taught while playing was orthodox school doctrine at the time 
of the Reformation. ‘‘ Teach a thing first, then reason about 
ii,’’? says John Sturm, of Strasburg. The relation of the study 
of classics to education, a question now before the public, was 
discussed ~~ and con in the sixteenth century. The ideal ed- 
ucation of to-day is not greatly different from that of the 
Greeks and Romans. Nor is unmeasured zeal in this work 
new in the world. Will many here undertake to stand in 
comparison with the good Pestalozzi ? 

But in the matter of tusting and developing methods there 
is before you an unexplored opportanity,— one new to the 
world. For the first time in history, it is possibly to apply to 
educational methods, on a scale sufficiently large to justify a 
hope for practical results, the tests of experimentation and 
comparison. 

May it not be hoped that from comparisons so widely made, 
and the interchange of views so widely held, some standard or 
test, some nomenciature or formula will arise, by which meth- 
ods may be tested and results measured and tabulated; to the 
end, that those methods found to be valueless may be aban- © 
doned for all time ? 

Looking in this direction, is the fact that professorships for 
the See of the science of er have lately been 
established in the universities of Germany, England, and the 
United States,—and not in all England until 1873, only eleven 
years ago; while the fifth in order, and probably latest in time 
in the United States, was established at the last meeting of 
the Regents of the University of the State of Wisconsin. 

You are welcome at our city and our homes, If your num- 
bers be such as to make our gift of comforts limited, you must 
take more of the welcome, which is unlimited. 


Gen, Lucius Fairchild, of the Committee on Arrangements, 
was then presented, and added a most hearty welcome, 

Hon. W. H. Chandler, Asst.-Supt. of Public Instruction in 
Wisconsin, also spoke in an eloquent vein of the great educa- 
tional institutions of the State, and the enormous interest de- 
veloped in the Association by the teachers of Wisconsin. The 
great number of life-memberships in the National Association 
bought by representative Wisconsin educators, was alluded to 
as an evidence of the interest. 


Address of Prest. Bascom. 

Dr. John Bascom, president of the University of Wisconsin, 
closed the list of welcoming speakers. The doctor said, in 
substance: 

It has been assigned me, as my pleasant duty in behalf of 
the — ny institutions of learning in Wisconsin, to welcome 
ee ere present representing similar institutions in other 

From an educational point of view, there are three - 
lars to which I may fitly invite the attention of those who come 
to us from older States. These points of difference in our edu- 
cational methods are to be ascribed as much to the circum- 
stances of our history as to any preconceived purpose on our 


part. 

Our higher educational institutions are united more closely 
and directly to intermediate and primary education than in 
most States. The students of the University come to it almost 
wholly from the high schools of the State; and the high schools 
of the States are organized and aided in direct connection with 
the University. The State in Wisconsin gathers 
in and concentrates the educational influences and work of 
the State in a manner that is not usual in the East. This 
arises from the fact that the State and the University, aided 
both by the General Government and by the local government, 
have grown up rapidly together, and so the lead in education 
has naturally and inevitably fallen to the University. : 

A second difference alike in origin is found in the close uni 
of classical and scientific instruction in the same institutions. 
When the claims for more extended instruction in science 
arose, the colleges of the East were found guided and controlled 
by those chiefly interested in classical work. In many cases, 
therefore, the new demand was met by new institutions, by 
schools of science and technology. No such priority of pos- 
session existed in the new West, and hence its State univer- 
sities embrace even-handed both branches of education. 
there is.in this method some loss, there is also, as we think, 
decisive _— in it. Education both directions is more 
~ it is likely to be when pursued in distinct insti- 
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A third di ce is offered 


ground. Hence, from the beginning there have been with us 


no customs to be corrected, and fewer prejudices to be over- 
come. Ideas and events have had unobstructed sway, and co- 


education everywhere prevails. This isa very great fact, and 
is likely to carry with it*social differences of grave moment. 


The East cannot readily appreciate how natural, how much a 


matter of course, co-education has become with us. A gentle- 


man walking with a lad, inquired of him, ‘* Who is that,man 


ahead of us?’’ The answer was, “‘ Why, he is my father. 


Don’t you know my father? I know him just as easy.” We 
understand co-education just as easily as the boy knew bis 
father, and we are only reminded that it is something out of 

East concern- 


the common line by eager inquiries from the 
ing it. 


Honored guests, we shall gladly give you what we can, and 
gladly receive what you have to bestow. Once more we assure 


you of our hearty welcome. 
Other Addresses. 


Prest. T. W. Bicknell, in a brief and eloquent speech, al- 
luded to the fact that the Association had been assured of a 


warm welcome at Madison and in Wisconsin nearly a year ago, 


but that the welcome which had been experienced upon arrival 
tations, and was as boundless as the 
terize the State and the West. He 


here had passed all ex 
grand prairies which 
closed by introducing 

Dr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass., as the author of the Con- 
stitution of the National Educational Association. Dr. Hagar 
bappily outlined the organization of the Association, and read 
the original call for a meeting, to o August 27, 1857, at 
Philadelphia. The babe then born in Philadelphia looked 
sickly indeed, he said, but in the twenty-seven years past it 
has developed so rapidly that it was compelled to come to the 
open West for room in which to expand. 

The meeting was er addressed by Prof. Z. Richards, of 
Washington; Dr. J. Pickard, of Iowa; Dr. E, E. White, of 
Ohio; and General Eaton of Washington, all of whom spoke 
of the unbounded success of the meeting. The Association 
then listened to 


Hon. T. W. LL.D., Boston: The President's 


Address. 

After referring to the history of the Northwest Territory, of 
which Madison ht be called the center, the speaker pre- 
sented a survey of the present 

Science of Education. — Education, he said, seems to be 
slowly becoming a science by a ual change of basis, 
Twenty, or even ten, years ago works on pedagogy that 
made much pretence to be systematic, both here and in Eu- 
rope, were based on metaphysical first principles, as expounded 
by Hegel, Herbart, Hamilton, Comte, as the case might be, 
different as these were among themselves, and the object was 
a philosophy of education. Now, such works rest upon a more 
inductive and scientific basis. The present seems to me the 
time of all times,so far, in the educational history of our coun- 
try, for al! interested in education to make a long, strong pull 
all together, for there was never so deep and wide an interest 
init before. Thi were never so plastic, changes never so 
rapid, questions. and opportunities never so open. 

The speaker here reviewed the present trend of American 
education towards the utilitarian view, and summed up with 
the followin z yconclusions: 

1. That tne mercenary or mercantile motives for industrial 
or manual training, as a part of the common-school curricu- 
lum, is giving way to a true educational theory. 

2. That the introduction of the workshop into the school- 
house is a poor makeshift for industrial education of any sort. 

3. That the short school-life of the average American child 
demands that up to the of fourteen he should be held 
closely to the cultivation of the powers of observation, and 
**a scientific habit of thought and investigation,’’ with a broad 
foundation of elementary and special instruction. 

4. That itis of the utmost importance to technology that 
reforms in methods of teaching the common branches of 
knowledge in the common schools should be urged most stren- 
uously. This is the thing to do, rather than lunge off into 
manua! training. What the polytechnic can do for young 
mené¢depends as much upon what they bring to her door as 
upon what they draw from her stores. 

5. That by some discreet pruning a place can be made for 
instruction of all boys in the — schools, in the six me- 
chanica! powers; this isa kind of knowledge that they need, 
take hold of greedily, and find very useful. The necessary 
®pparatus can be bought for $20 for each school. 

6 That the establishment of free manual-training schools, 
as at Baltimore and Chi , seems to point to the true solu- 
tion of the difficulties which beset the problem of securing an 
increase of skilled labor. 

7 That colleges and special schools should adapt their in- 
struction of nics and scientific methods to the local wants 
ot the communities where they are established. 


Supervision.—One of the greatest faults of our supervision 
of schools is its tendency towards a superficial, artificial, non- 
vital.zed, and non-vitalizing relation to the school. The visits 
and work of some superintendents oftener seem a visitation of 
Providence rather a helpful, hearty, vital support of 
teacher or school. 

In fact, the defects, I think, may be stated briefly thus: (1) 
Too much time taken up in petty and unproductive details; 
(2) too much time devoted to examinations,—i. ¢., 
too much drawing from empty wells; (3) too much mechan- 
ical work enforced or encouraged in schools; (4) too much 
empiricism, and too little philosophy; @) not enough stimula- 
tion of the right sort for teachers and pupils ; (6) too much 
egoism ; (7) not enough power vested in the superintendent 
for the correction of unquestioned defects in methods of teach- 
ing and management of schools. 

Evening Schools —This department of educational work is 
neither fully appreciated by school authorities nor fairly un- 
derstood by the general public. It must not be forgotten that 
évenin ools, as a whole, exist under permissive authority, 
while day schools are maintained by the rigid construction of 
mandatory statutes. The eleemosynary support of the system 
should at once be succeeded by the most liberal appropriation 
of public money. There is no wiser, better, safer depository 
for Federal aid than in the maintenance of a well-regulated 
system of elementary evening sehoois. 

Of evening high schools there appears but one sentiment: 
wherever properly maintained, they have fully justified the 
most liberal expenditure. The 
evening high school, while coéxtensive with that of the high 
schools of maintained advanced 


the State, has successfully 


co-education. The higher 
institutions of the West are co-educational. This fact is also 
due to historical causes. This claim also found the East estab- 
lished in its method, while it entered into the West as new 


curriculum of the New York | @e0ré!*. 


courses in collegiate work. In the Boston evening high 
school, where the past winter were enrolled 1,643 young gen- 
tlemen and ladies, under the prineipalship of Mr. E. ©. Carri- 
gan, author of the Massachusetts evening-school law, and a 
member of the State Board of Education, could have been 
seen the most earnest, devoted, and faithful pupils, represent- 
ing all classes of industries, the majority of whom were pree- 
ent to complete the course of the grammar and 
high schools. 


Normal Schools.—If numbers are a criterion of success, then 
our normal schools are to-day in the enjoyment of a remark: 
able prosperity, for in all parts of the country the schools 
already establisbed are full to overflowing, and there is an in- 
creasing demand for enlarged facilities for professional teach- 
ing. The growth of normal schools during the last ten years 
is something very wonderful. In 1872 there were 98 schools, 
having 773 instructors and 11,778 students; in 1881 there were 
258 schools, 1,573 instructors, 48,705 studepts,—a gain in ten 
years of 127 schools, 800 teachers, and 36,927 students. When 
we recall the fact that the first normal school in America was 
opened at Lexington, Mass., under the secretaryship of Horace 
Mann, in 1839, we may truly express our great surprise that a 
half-century has produced such fruits. 

The principal defeets in norma! instruction in America are : 
1, A too rigid mechanism in methods, resulting in the destruc- 
tion of what the Germans cal) *‘freedom,”’ and which Amer- 
icans call “‘individuality.”’ 2. The analytic processes are carried 
toexcess. 3, The tendency to establish the teaching profession 
on too narrow a foundation; to foster a crude half-culture; to 
make the students feel satisfied with a secondary education, 
and thereby tend to arrest intellectual development. 


Higher Education.—The courses of study in our colleges are 
now open to lively discussion, both as to the adjustment of the 
mathematics, the sciences, and the ancient and modern lan- 
guages in the curriculum; and also as to electives for students, 
reaching now in some colleges,—as Harvard, for instance,—to 
the freshman year. A liberal education, as defined by Presi- 

ent Eliot and others, may be acquired by passing any one of 
the score of combinations in the make-up of college studies. 
It may be large classics and little mathematics, or the opposite; 
it may be modern languages, with little classics and less math- 
ematics, with a percentage of science; or it may be a little of 
all, with a heavy supply of base-ball and college-boating. Has 
it occurred to our college friends that boys and girls, infants 
in the law, yet in their teens, may not be the wisest judges as to 
the best studies to be pursued, either as culture studies or 
knowledge studies, or both? Are we to commit to the un- 
trained and inexperienced the solution of a problem, by chance 
choice or whimsical caprice, which the wisest and the best of 
the world have wrought out by the slow processes of educa- 
tional evolution ? 

While it is undoubtedly true that scientific studies, the mod- 
ern languages, and the English language especially, should have 
a prominent place in a college course, it seems to me equally 
true that there is somewhere a fixed limit, a maximum and 
minimum standard, as respects the time to be devoted to each 
in the college, and that our colleges are liable to go to pieces 
on the rocks and shoals of elective studies. We must declare 
that some studies do enter as constituents into a liberal educa- 
tion; that others are optional or elective, and that the latter 
should not infringe upon the claims of the former. This doc- 
trine, and this only, will save liberal studies from threatened 
shipwreck. 

Temperance Teaching in Schools. — The giant evil, — yea, 
crime,—of our day is intemperance. Compared with it all 
other vices and crimes are but its infant children. Two per- 
sons stand at the threshold to protect the incoming generations 
from becoming an easy prey to the devourer of health, happi- 
ness, hope, life, and heaven. The natural protectors of our 
youth are the parent and the teacher, and the home and the 
school are the citadels for their defence. Formation, not refor- 
mation, is now the educational watchword which woman has 
proclaimed as the signal to be sent to all her allies in the 
world, and the two words,—WomAN and TEMPERANCE,—each 
the symbol of the true and the good, shall be forever united. 

The Teacher’s Tenure of Office.— The law of survival in- 
volves two elements,—superiority, both physical and mental, 
and harmony with one’s environment. Translated into the 
vernacular of the teaching profession, this law declares that 
the conditions of permanent success are: (1) Capacity,— 
physical, mental, and moral. (2) Professional acquisitions, 
plus natural gifts. (3) The attainment of certain standards of 
qualifications, as determined by experimental tests, under ex- 
perts, including trial tests, examination tests, and teaching 
tests; add to these the zeal and inspiration which foreshadow 
great success, as the prophetic gift, andzyou have all that com- 
pels to true teaching, and against which no earthly power can 
prevail when the possessor is installed in the teacher’s office. 

The common schools of America are suffering to-day, not 
so much from the fact that inexperience and incompetency 

et an entrance at the back door of our school systems, as 
ton another more appalling fact, namely, that we cannot.cast 
out of the front door enthroned imbecility and nepotism. 
Conservatism, innate and deep-seated as original sin, stands 
guard to protect shallow conceit and the garrulous ghosts of 
an elder day; while talent and qualification, which carry in 
their own, persons their own claim for, and tenure of office, 
must stand and dance attendance on the guardians of historic 
methods and traditional educational faiths. Our platform as 
to school service has but three planks,—qualification, inspira- 
tion, consecration. Standing on these we shall be able to en- 
ter upon our work when the call comes, and have grace to 
leave it when itis done. Then we shall hear the ‘ WELL- 


DONE.”’ 


The Committees. 
The committees of the Association were appointed by the 


president as follows: 
On Nomination cf Officers — 


Hitt. Rhode Island, D. W. Hoyt. Connecticut, 8 T. Dutton. New 
York, 8. A. Ellis. New Jersey, 


. M land, 
Virgiota, J North Carolina, Robert Bingham. South Car- 
eor; 


=. Gase Florida, J 
M. Greenword. Nebraska, Supt. James. California, H. B. 
Norton. Colorado, J. ©. Shattuck. Arizona, Geo. ©, Hall. —— 
Clara Sabin. Texas, Professor Sellers. Utah, J. M. D 
W. H. A. Beadle. Montana, A. 8. Nichols. District Columbia, Z. 


Richards. Wyoming, N. E. Stark. 
—W. E. Shel Massachusetts. A. J. Rickoff.. New 

Magoun, Lowa. . F. Phelps, Minnesota. G. J. Orr, 
W. H. Bell, Indiana, 


— E. E. White, Ohio, chairman. 


On 
essee. D. H. Kiehle, Minnesota, Geo. Howland, 
Clara, Doyle, Rhode Island. J. A. Page, Massachusetts, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A business meeting was held early in the afternoon, Prest. 
T. W. Bicknell in the chair. Dr, Eli Tappan, of Ohio, intro- 


duced the following resolution: 

Resolved, T hat a committe be appointed by the Board of Directors to 
consider the organization of a permanent and international council of 
education; that the committee be authorized to consult with other com- 
such international council at New Orleans the 

The resolution was discussed by Dr. Dreher, of Roanoke 
College, Virginia; Dr, G. Stanley Hall, of Massachusetts; Drs. 
Eli Tappen, E. E, White, and John Hancock of Ohio; Dr. A. 
J. Rickoff, of New York; Dr. Orr, of Georgia; Prest. John 
Baldwin, of Texas, and State Supt. M. A. Newell, of Mary- 
land, and was finally referred to the Board of Directors. 

A letter, congratulating the Association on the success of 
the convention, from H. B. Sprague, of Boston, president of 
the American Institute of Instruction, was received and read, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The general convention was again divided into three sections, 
as follows: 

Srorion A. 

Section A met in the Assembly Chamber; Dr. M. A. Newell, 
of Maryland, in the chair. The audience taxed the capacity 
of the chamber to its utmost, probably 1,600 people being 
present. 


Mavor R. Supt. of Bingham School, N.C.: Educa- 
tional Status and Needs of the South. 

The new South has given up Southern nationality as im- 
possibie from the first. The new South has given up slavery, 
and has doubled the cotton crop with free labor. But the war, 
which enriched the North, left the South in a state of terrible 


destitution. New York State, including New York City, has 
more taxable wealth than all the Southern States. In this 
destitution the white people, who pay all the taxes, are taxing 
their dollar twice as heavily as Massachusetts taxes her dollar, 
and can keep the schools open only three months, and can pay 
teachers only $25 per month. The blacks must have separate 
schools, which increases the cost. They pay almost nothing, 
and get their full per capita share of the money raised by tax- 
ing the whites; and this is done by the whites of their own 
accord. The utmost limit of taxation has been reached, and 
illiteracy cannot be conquered by an impoverished people, who 
must divide their scanty educational bread between their own 
starving children and the children of the wards of the nation, 
to whom the nation has given the ballot with no provision for 
giving them the intelligence necessary to itsuse. The South 
his claims on the national treasury. North Carolina pays $2,- 
400,000 internal revenue yearly,—nearly as much as Massa- 
chusetts,—$1,000,000 more than all New England, excluding 
Massachusetts, and ten times as much as Kansas. Northern 
States have received eighty-eight millions in public lands, the 
South only eight millions. National aid can dispel the dark- 
ness; but it should be limited: First, to communities which 
help themselves; second, in time, to prevent emasculation; 
third, it should all go to supplying teachers, and none should 
be put into bricks and mortar; fourth, none should go to pay 
salaries of officials; fifth, provision should pe made for trav 
ing teachers. The war advanced this country at least a cen- 
tury. But illiteracy is the point of extreme danger, and aid 
should be sent to the threatened point, as the army, the navy 
aid for flood or pestilence, goto the threatened point. National 
aid will cast a halo of glory over the closing years of the 
grandest century of all the ages, and make the evening of the 
century ‘“‘one of those ambrosial eves, a day of tempests, 
sometimes leaves.’’ 


ALBERT SALIsBuRY, Supt. of Education of American Mis- 
sionary Assoc.: The Supplementing of the War. 

Taking as bis text Whittier’s ballad, ‘‘The Conquest of 
Finland,’’ he proceeded to set forth what the North has done 
in and for the South since the war, mainly through the mis- 
sionary societies of the churches. 

The first organization to commence work for the education 
of the negroes was the American Missionary Association, with 
a school near Hampton, Va., September 17, 1861. Other so- 


cieties followed. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau engaged vigorously in educational 
work between 1865 and 1870, and then left the field to the mis- 
sionary societies. The early work was necessarily of a primary 
character, reaching great numbers, but only in asuperficial way. 

The public school systems eoming forward, after a time, to 
take up the work of primary instruction, the missionary work 
gradually took on a less rudimentary character, devoting itself 
to the higher work, and the preparation of teachers in normal 
schools and colleges. 

Statistics of the various societies were presented, showing 
that in 1882-3 they supported 180 schools, with 650 teachers, at 
an outlay of $750,000, which is six per cent. on a principal of 
$12,500,000. 

The functions of the missionary schools are: First, to pre- 
pare a body of trained teachers to give efficiency to the colored 
public schools. Second, to educate a body of ministers to dis- 
place the ignorant and often immoral old-time preachers. 
Third, they have been the beacon-light and the touch-stone of 
the colored race, leading it on and proving its capabilities. 
Fourth, they have often set a standard of efficiency that has 
jostied and stimulated all the work about them. 

Many problems still loom up before them, — that of indus- 


.| trial education, an effort to more perfectly fit the infant race to 
.| harmonize with its environment; and that‘of the colored young 


woman, how to rescue her from the wolf of licentiousness, to 
make her see Jife seriously, and wisely mother the race. 

Individual gifts outside the societies, beginning with the 
Peabody Fund, aggregate $5,500,000, which, added to the $12,- 
500,000 on which the churches pay six per cent. into Southern 
schools, makes an endowment fund of eighteen millions, set 
apart by the North for education in the South, 

Since 1861 there has gone into this work, through the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, $5,250,000; through the American meyeaern: | 
Association, $6,000,000; and through other agencies enoug 
to make a total of between twenty and twenty-five million 


dollars. 
Prof. Wm. H. Crogman, of Atlanta, Ga., closed the dis- 
cussion with a very able resumé of the present status of Negro 


Education in the South,—its Helps and Hindrances, 
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Section B. 
The Congregational Church was well filled; Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, of Boston, presided. Mr. Mayo was to have been the 
chief speaker of the evening, but at the last moment he grace- 


fully handed the meeting over to Hon. G. J. Orr, of Georgia, 
who had been originally chosen to preside, — changed places 
with him, in fact. 

Mr. Orr called attention to the fact that before the late 
civil war there were no public schools in the South; that 
the whites were taught by private tutors in the families; the 
negroes either by their masters or mistresses or missionaries, 
while the ‘‘ poor whites’’ grew up without any “ book larnin’.” 
Since the war, the cause of public education has sadly strug- 
gied. The South having been financially ruined, it was hard 
work to squeeze out any taxes for this purpose. In the South 
the color jine had to be drawn in most localities. The two 
races could not coalesce with any comfort to each other, and 
separate schools had to be maintained. In the cities and large 
villages, the South was progressing finely in wealth and gen- 
eral conditions of civilization, but there were yet vast tracts 
of country atill in the intellectual backwoods, so to speak, and 
illiteracy prevailed to a fearful extent. Mr. Orr made an elo- 
quent appeal for national aid for Southern education. He 
was followed by 


Pror. B. T.WasHineTon, Tuskeegee, Ala.: The Educational 
Outlook in the South. 
Educational movements in the South, in order to be success- 
ful, must have, to a certain extent. the codperation of the 
southern whites. They control the government and own the 


property. 

Brains, property, and character will settle the Civil Rights 
question. Better let civil rights alone in the South. 

Harmony will come in proportion as the black man gets 
something that the white wants. The negro needs the white 
man, and the white man needs the negro. 

The colored man must learn that one political party is not 
altogether composed of angels,—nor the other of all devils; 
that all his friends do not live at a distance and all his enemies 
at home. 

The whites are beginning to acknowledge that education 
makes the negro a better citizen. 

Reform in the South must come from within. Congress and 
outside parties cannot force the South to give up, at once, 
customs that it has practised for centuries. 

Industrial education seems to be the great need. It secures 
the codperation of the whites, and does the best thing for the 
black map. Teachers with trained hands as well as trained 
heads and hearts are needed. The skilled laborers who learned 
their trades in slavery are dying out, and few are taking their 


acest, 

vn morals, whatever may be said to the contrary, the colored 
people are improving, slowly but surely. 

he Tuskeegee (Ala) Normal School, with a farm of 580 
acres of land, carpenter’s shop, blacksmith’s shop, brick-yard, 
sewing-department, etc., may be mrentioned as one of the insti- 
tutions that is trying to do its part toward giving this necessary 
industrial training. 


Section C. 

In the Senate Chamber a meeting was held of those inter- 
ested in the subject of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Ex- 
position, which opens in New Orleans in December next, and 
continues for several months; President Bicknell occupied 


the chair. 

Maj. E. A. Burke, director-general of the New Orleans Ex- 
position, detailed the character and comprehensiveness of the 
proposed Exposition, and told of the hopes and the aspirations 
which were entertained of its influence in giving an impetus 
to industry and commerce, and of the regeneration of the 
South through its means. Major Burke said in conclusion: 
The subject of first importance with the people of the South 
is that of education. The 5,000,000 white and black adults of 
the ten States contiguous to New Orleans are intensely inter. 
ested in the question of what is to become of the 8,000,000 
— of those States now growing up in ignorance and vice. 

ey realize that the peace, progress, and happiness of that 
section depend upon the solution of this question. Advancing 
out of the darkness of the past into the sunlight of prosperity, 
freed from the feverish anxieties of political strife and domes- 
tic contention, our eyes are hopefully turned toward the fu- 
ture. We ask the aid and codperation of the earnest thinkers 
and workers banded in the cause of education, and promise 
that with their assistance the Exposition at New Orleans will 
become the greatest national and international event of this 
decade, and a source of pride and gratification in its educa- 
tional results tothe enlightened and intelligent people of the 
whole country. 

Gen. John Eaton also spoke in a strain most favorable to the 
Exposition, and looked for grand results to come from it. 


THIRD DAY — THURSDAY. A. M. 


Business Session. 
A number of resolutions were introduced and the following 
two were adopted, the first introduced by Dr. C. O. Thompson 
of Indiana, and the other by Dr. E. E. White of Ohio: 


Resolved, That considering the importance of the present movement 
for instruction in industrial education, an exhibit of results similar to 
that now made in this building should be made in each State at its cap- 
itol during the session of the legislature. 

Resolwed, That the educators of the United States, in National Con- 
vention assem bied, most heartily commend the recent action of the United 
States Senate in making a |i veral appropriation of money to aid the several 


States in their efforta to lessen ai remove the ing illiteracy 
which so seriously threatens free institution«, and they most earnestly 
hope that this important measure may receive the early and favorable 


consideration of the House of Representatives. 

Telegrams of greeting were read from the teachers of New 
York, from the Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania, and 
from Senator H. W. Blair of New Hampshire; while letters 


were submitted from Hon. John M. Gregory, of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington; J. A. Haworth, Supt. of the 
Indian School at Olathe, Kan.; from the Russian Minister of 
Pablic Instruction, St. Petersburg; Dr. H. B. Sprague, pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Lostruction, of Cottage City, 
Mass. ; from the Minister of Public Instruction, at Cairo, 
Egypt; from D. W. Bashyhead, principal chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation, Indian Territory; from the Ottawan ation, 
New York; from Gen. Benj. F. Butler, Boston, and from 
<a all regretting their inability to be present at the con- 


Regular Session. — The Indians, 
Gen. S. C. Anmstrone: A Siz Years, Experience in Indian 

Education at Hampton, Va. 

From a six years’ experience in Indian education at Hamp- 
ton, Va., Iam convinced that a well-conducted training of the 
hands, head, and heart for a period of about five years, send 
ing pupils back to their old homes for a visit of from three to 
twelve months at the end of the third year, will fit them for 
usefulness, and that after their final return under fair condi- 


tions, they will generally remain steadfast in the good way. I 
refer, of’ course, not to boarding-schools on Indian reserva- 
tions, of which others are better qualified to speak than I, but 
to those in the midst of civilization. In the former class, the 
great majority of our thirty thousand Indian youth of school 
age must get their education; in the latter, scattered through 
the Eastern and Western States, we may hope that from three 
to five thousand will ere long be placed to get a more complete 
‘breaking in,’’ in a better industrial training, especially in 
the mechanic arts, and more thorough mastery of the English 
language and of civilized customs, and a drill that shall fit 
them to be teachers of their people. 

In October, 1881, I took back to their homes in Dakota Ter- 
ritory thirty Sioux youth, who, three years before, had been 
brought by Captain Pratt from their wild life on the upper 
Missouri River. They were the first we had taught; their 
teachers were inexperienced; our workshops were imperfect, — 
the work now being done at Hampton is a hundred per cent. 
better than that of the first three years. Since 1881 forty-one 
more, chiefly Sioux, have had the same course and returned. 
A few were from the Indian Territory and Arizona. Enough 
time has elapsed to indicate the tendency or course of Indian 
children at their homes after a practical training in the midst 
of civilization, in which over half the instruction given in the 
year is for the young men in trades and in farming; for the 
girls, in housework, cooking, and making garments. This is 
the general plan at Hampton, Carlisle, and, I think, at all the 
lately-established schools for Indians. 

While only seven are reported as having returned to the 
school for more education, there is a general desire to do so, 
which we encourage. It is evident that seeing their people 
after three years’ absence, while much changed, but still un- 
alienated by too long absence, they will see and reflect as never 
before, realize their low condition and need, as well as their 
own imperfections, and make far better use of two more years 
at school (five in all) than if they had not been allowed to 
visit their old homes for a time; therefore I claim a five years’ 
course is the best. The results of three years’ work have not 
been disappointing; of the seventy-one sent back since 1881, 
but seven have been reported as ‘‘ gone back to the blanket,’’ 
which means giving up citizen’s dress for a woolen ‘‘ toga,’’ 
putting on paint, going to dances, and letting the hair grow 
long. Not one of them has become a horse-thief or a rene- 
gade. Of the rest, about one-half are more or less weak and 
fickle, needing the agent’s care and the influence of the mis- 
sionary to keep them to steady habits, or to lead them back 
from temporary relapses ; the other half are comparatively 
steady, industrious, and thrifty, good examples to, and a 
growing influence among, their people, whose feeling about 
educating their children has changed remarkably in the past 
few years. 

Finally, the Indians should have the best of men to guide 
them, and the largest chances to improve. The tremendous 
wave of progress across the continent, resulting from four 
lines of railroed; the irresistible grasp by the whites of 
mining, farm, and grazing lands; the necessity of securing 
lands in severalty, in order to have anything left of the exten- 
sive but doomed domain they now occupy; the only stand they 
can make against the forces about them being to become citi- 
zens and voters, there is no chance for the Indians of our 
country, but in sufficient and practical education in labor 
schools at home and away from home, and in an able, ener- 
getic, local management through competent agents, who shall 
be sustained in every effort to advance their people, keep 
whisky away, and establish them on lands of their own. 

Indians cannot be civilized by acts of Congress; laws do not 
execute themselves; a people a thousand years behind us in 
the line of development cannot start up and advance under an 
abstract right. Men must be by their side to tell them the 
way and help them on. 


Gen. John Eaton fully indorsed all that the previous speaker 
had said. He urged upon his hearers the necessity of using 
their influence with the various members of Congress in aid 
of the passage of the Indian educational bill, now lodged in 


the House of Representatives, or of some other equally mer- 
itorious in its designs. He regarded the education of the In- 
dian as a National obligation, and pleaded for the establish- 
ment of echools for the development of the mental faculties 
which God had given the Indian. 

At this juncture in the exercises a choir of about twelve 
Indian students from the Santee Normal School in Knox 
County, Neb., sang ** America” in the Dakota language, with 
good voices and a fine recognition of meter. Another song 
wee — by them, partly in the Indian tongue and partly 

oglish. 


ALFRED L. Ria@s, of Santee Agency, Neb.: Special Difficul- 
ties in Educating Indians. 
The possibility of educating Indians needs no further dem- 
onstration, and our Nation now proposes to doit. Then, it is 
timely to consider some of the special difficulties to be met, so 


that we waste no strength in mistakes, and are not disheart- 
ened by any unexpected failures. 

In the foundation characteristics of human nature the In- 
dian is one with us. He has the same flesh and blood, the 
same feelings and affections; has keen perceptions, strong re- 
ligious emotions, and is very conscientious; and for his well- 
being and advancement he has the same need of the protec- 
tion and restraint of law, of the help of the best civil and re- 
ligious institutions. Nevertheless, with all that is favorable, 
we must meet and acess our work to these other facts. 

The Indian is undisciplined in body, in mind, in con- 
science. He has no regular habits. Close reasoning is pain- 
ful, continuous application is distasteful. He has no idea 
of time. Though more honest than a white man, he never 
pays a loan when he says he will; is deficient in the idea of 
uniformity. No Indian woman can make two moccasins ex- 
actly alike. 

The Indian has little independent personality. He is an in- 
corporated atom. But it is a body without a constitution, and 
slight visible organization. The corporate life rules every- 


You teach a bright boy, and think you have to deal only 
with him; but you have to teach also his great-great-grand- 
fathers, whose dead weight hangs on his shoulders. 

We must meet this undiscipline by discipline; we must train 
more than instruct; we must by all means develop the ideas 
of individuality and manhood; we must educate the whole 
people at once. While we are clipping off a few twigs to 
start in cultivated gardens, the- parent stock is growing more 
of the old kind. Since we have to educate the grandfathers, 
it is economy to do it directly, and not at arm’s length and 
second-hand. The Indian can never be educated or civilized, 
except as a whole. We must use their own children as teach- 
ers. English teachers can never do the work; no more can 
the Indian alone; send them together. 

Above all, our main reliance must be in moral and religious 
principle. We must enlarge the domain of his conscience so 
that it will control appetite. The idea of God’s presence and 
sanctions will give him personality, freedom, and manhood, 
and hold him in the law of liberty. 


B. A. Hinspaxs, LL.D., Supt. of Public Instruction, Cleve 
land, O.: The Constant Element in Education. 

The schools of the Jesuits, once so famous and so excellent, 
strikingly illustrate,the consequences that flow from narrow 
theories and imperfect methods. The creators of these schools 
saw,—1l. That a difinite course of study is exceedingly desir- 
able. 2. That frequent changes of teachers are unfavorable 
to progress. 38. And that thoroughness of instruction can 
hardly be} over-estimated. They accordingly provided a hard 
and fast course of study; they promoted the teacher with the 
pupil, year by year; they also created a most extensive and 
efficient system of supervision, and they spent about one-half 
of the whole school time in causing the pupils to repeat over 
and over what they had learned. However, in the highest 
sense, their schools in the long run failed. The course was too 
rigid, supervision crashed out the life and individuality of the 
teacher. and the great stress laid upon repetition, while it 
seemed thoroughness, was a bar to progress. 

Locke and Basedow saw very clearly that the teachers of 
their time failed to touch one spring of marvelous power, — 
the child’s love of amusement. Both of these educational re- 
formers caught hold of an important thought ; but they went 
so far as to contravene the important principle laid down by 
Pestalozzi: ‘ A child must very early in life be taught the 
lesgon that exertion is indispensable for the attainment of 
knowledge. The name of this Genevan philosopher brings us to 
the great educational movement of our century. This may be 
thus summed up: 1. An effort to discover and to interpret 
the facts of the child-mind. 2. An effort to select and to com- 
bine in a course of instruction studies that are consonant with 
these facts. 38. An effort to invent methods of instruction 
adapted to the child-mind. 4, An effort to establish a disci- 
pline that shall secure order and develop character. 

These ideas have powerfully stirred all enlightened commu- 
nities. They are the source of the most characteristic features 
of our current public-school education, both good and bad. 
They are the causes of our ‘“‘ developing processes,’ ‘‘ natural 
methods,’ ‘‘ normal systems,’’ and ‘‘new educations.” In 
the highest sense, the new education is an effort to choose and 
to practice the best things that have been thought and said on 
the subject,—just as Matthew Arnold calls culture ‘‘ knowing 
the best that has been thought and said in the world.’’ Teach- 
ing is, in a great degree, independent of theories, and even of 
methods. There is that something in education which tran- 
scends theory, which survives method, and is permanent and 
everlasting. This is the constant element in education; and 
this constant element is the pupils’ free, intelligent, and active 
effort to learn. If this be present, the absence of much else 
cau be excused; if this be absent, the presence of all else only 
makes the failure the more signal. We have here the scale by 
which to measure theories and methods, teachers and schools. 

It is the everlasting glory of Socrates that he raised his pu- 
pils out of sleep, compelled them to know both what they 
knew and what they did not know, and sent them with mighty 
impulse along the pathway of self-improvement. This is his 
great message tothe disciples of the new education. The fatal 
criticism on many teachers and schools is that they send this 
all-important factto the rear. This is true of those educational 
quacks who advertise their methods and schools as education 
made easy, proposing, sometimes, to do better work than a 
college in one half the time. But the quacks are not the only 
ones who make too much of the teachers’ effort, and too little 
of the pupils’ effort. Few things American more strike the 
intelligent foreigner than the bright American school; it is 
smart and interesting; but the flow of knowledge and the skill- 
ful exposition of subjects belong too much to the teacher, as 
these foreigners sometimes see, Formerly, the child was left 
too much with his book; ‘‘ studying’ was too prominent a fac- 
tor in the school; but now there is reason to inquire whether 
we are making too little of the book and too much of oral in- 
struction. Instruction involves discipline as well as knowl- 
edge, and however the teachers’ talk may furnish the one, it 
cannot furnish the other. Learning to learn is, perhaps, the 
most valuable thing learned in school. We learn by doing and 
we learn todo. My contention, then, is for the constant ele- 
ment in education,—the pupils’ own free, active,and intelligent 
effort. The smooth phases now current, — ‘‘ normal develop- 
ment,’”’ ‘* new education,” — must not make us blind to its 
incalculable importance, 


Upon the close of Mr. Hinsdale’s address a collection, 
amounting to $175, was taken up to defray the expenses in- 
curred in having the party of Indians present from the Santee 
Mission in Nebraska. 


WOMAN’S EVENING. 


Section A, 

Thursday evening was set apart by the Association as 
woman’s evening; and the chief meeting of the occasion was 
held in the Assembly Chamber, whose ordinarily commodious 
accommodations were all too limited to meet the exigences of 
the time. The floor, galleries, and entrances were literally 
packed, and a vast number of people, very anxious to gain 
access, were turned away. It was a magnificent gathering, 
and did honor to the occasion of woman’s evening. 

President Bicknell opened the meeting by announcing the 
following Committee on Temperance which he had appointed 
and which was to report at Friday’s meeting: Dr. John Bascom, 
Wisconsin; Mary Allen West, Illinois; Henry B. Norton, Cal- 
ifornia; Eva D. Kellogg, Massachusetts; B. G. Northrop, Con- 
necticut ; May Wright Sewell, Indiana; W. A. Mowry, Rhode 
Isiand. He then made a few appropriate remarks, in which he 


thing, and the individual is nothing; fashi - 
wee © ing; on and public opin 


said it had been regarded as eminently fit at the convention of 
the National Association to set apart one evening for the 
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set in the midst. Childhood is humanity’s fortress against the 
encroachments of sin. Give to the little soldiers, newly mus- 
tered in, the weapons of character, the ammunition of health, 
and the drill of education, — they will hold the fort for hu- 
manity in every age. A child is like an organ, with many 
pipes and stops and banks of keys. Let the teacher sweep the 
diapason with masterly hand, and let the keynote of the psalm 
of life to this sacred commandment be, *' Abstain from fleshly 
lusts that war against the soul.”” There are rich fields wait- 
ing for all lady teachers in the grand comradeship of the 
W. C. T. U., now organized in forty-eight States and terri- 
tories, and in seven thousand towns of the republic. Thereis 
a link of great strength binding the work of teachers and of 
temperance women to-day. By means of our petitions in five 
States (Michigan, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island), specific inetraction in the effects of alcoholic 
stimulants has been made obligatory by law, throughout al! the 
system of public teaching. Here, in the schools, we can teach 
the children that our ideas are not fanatical; but proceed from 
sweet reasonableness, and gradually but surely prejudices 
founded upon ignorance will melt away. We are especially 
interested to have primary and intermediate text-books, and 
several have been prepared. They speak with the voice of au- 
thority, giving a “ thus saith’’ the decalogue of natural law; 
the ritual of this body, which is the temple of the holy ghost, 
is written in chemistry, physiology, and hygiene. Woe unto 
him to whose antutored ear these lively oracles are dumb! 

It is to kindergarten and primary instructors that we must 
look with most hope, for the great mass of children do not 
pursue an extended course even in the public school. If we 
can get hygiene regularly taught and practiced in the early 
school days; if a knowledge of the effects of alcohol and 
nicotine can be brought into the warp and woof of a child’s 
formative thought; if physical training can be made part and 
parcel of our system of education, and God’s law written in 
our members can be wisely taught and sacrediy regarded, then 
will the temperance reform be built npon foundations against 
which the appetite and avarice and cupidity of the liquor 
power shall not prevail. In this magnificent endeavor the 
teachers of America are, even now, moving forward to take 
their rightfal post,—the post of duty, of victory, and honor. 


Mrs. Eva D. Ke_ioae, Massachusetts: Needs in American 

Education. 

This paper considered wholly the character-side of educa- 
tional needs; the training of individual character, as a repre. 
sentative American citizen. As a nation, the speaker said, 
we are particularly sensitive to criticism from other peoples. 
Is it not much better to examine impartially their accusations, 
and if they are just, begin the corrective influence with the 


smallest child upon entering school ? 
The defects of our national character were viewed from 


three points: The lack of the average American pupil in do- 
cllity, teachableness, and reverence; the locomotive speed of 
American living, and its results upon the character; and the 
tendency to national conceit. 

To teach over the bristling self-assertion and irreverence 
that mark the pupils of our public schools, in distinction from 
other nationalities, is the great feat to be performed by Amer- 
ican teachers; to fail to do this is to be buried beneath the gen- 
eral epitaph, ‘‘ Want of executive ability.’’ The correction of 
this natural defiance of controlling authority in our children 
is one of the most urgent needs of American education. This 
point closed with practical suggestions. 

The fact that we were a rushing nation was first taken up 
on the humorous side. But though we acknowledge this crit- 
icism with a half-pleased complacency, yet there is a serious 
view of it. This was seen in our brusqaeness and want of 
courtesy; our blunted sympathies with wthers’ failures ; the 
result in the invalidism of our girls, and the crowded curricu- 
lum of our schools. Teachers were urged to the responsibility 
of checking this momentum in the children, before the speed 
became so great that the warning-hand should fail of effect. 

One cure for the national conceit, that springs from our 
justifiable prite in a country so great as America, is found in 
teaching the child the exact grounds on which that pride 
should rest, and in crediting to every other nation their great- 
est achievements, Upon the underlying principles of a repub- 
lican government the American citizen must base his pride; 
too sacred in character, too lofty in its far-reaching height to 
be lowered or stained by a vulgar, commonplace conceit. 

If a gathering of boy princes, from every reigning family on 
the earth, could be brought together in one circle of royalty, 
the American boy could step into their midst, bearing a single 
sentence from our Declaration of Independence, and stand, 
the greatest of them all. Our children should be made to feel 
that it is no detraction from the greatness of America that we 
are in our infancy in literature and the arts; that the fame of 
old masters could no more be expected from us than the rich- 
ness of age from the immaturity of youth. Our children close 
their study of United States history with a confused jumble of 
memorized dates, and a feeling that we have somehow beaten 
all the world, that was worth the victory; and now rest secure 
in laurel crowns, and that every other nation is enviously crit- 
icising. If our country’s history could be so taught, and the 
influence of school life could be such that they would step forth 
from it in proud humility, and with a chastened sense of re- 
sponsibility to guard the mighty interests of a republic, as yet 
scarcely beyond the experimental stage, and depending for its 
future stability upon just such reserve material as now com- 
pose our public schools, would it not be a strong stimulus for 
the sacrifice of mere personal ambition to the broader one of 
repairing the wrongs of the past? Our children, now in the 
school-room, must be taught that they have something else be- 
fore them than office-seeking or office-holding, if America is 
ever to show to the world a consistent republic that need fear 
no ériticism. 

The speaker disclaimed any attempt at comparison between 
the shadow and sunny side of our beloved country. There 
was no comparison to be made between them. The sunny 
side is illuminating a world with its increasing brilliancy, and 
carrying hope and courage to every corner of the earth that 
feels ite cheering inflaence. America’s position among the 
nations offthe earth is too proud to have that greatness marred 
by any national faults that it is inthe power of her people to 


rrect. 
ONow that the full dawn of the new education is lighting up 
and sending its bright rays into the valleys, clear- 


women, who were so deeply interested in the question of edu- 
cation, and closed by introducing Miss Sarah E. Doyle, of Rhode 
Island, who, preliminary to assuming the presidency of the 
meeting, delivered a brief address, saying that she thought the 
meeting one of the most significant of the convention, and that 
hearty thanks were due to President Bicknell for the courtesy, 
aid, and support which he had extended to the women. Miss 


Doyle closed by introducing 


Mrs. May Wrieut SEwALt, Indiana: Woman's Work in 


Education. 
1. The first visible effect of woman’s entrance into the pro- 
fession of teacher was to ameliorate the discipline of the 


school. 
2. This amelioration of discipline was itself the result in 


part of woman’s inferior physical strength, which compelled 
the teacher to replace former physical agencies by spiritual. 

8. Spirit kindles spirit. By bringing to bear upon her pupil 
her own moral nature, the teacher discovered the moral pow- 
ers of childhood, 

4. The discovery of these moral powers was made by almost 
unconscious means The discovery was followed by their con- 
scious and studied development. It has been woman’s work 
in education to thus transform methods of discipline, and dis- 
cover the teacher’s moral relations to the child. 

5. Women have worked out in a detail unknown to the ex- 
clusively masculine system of pedagogics which preceded their 
entrance into the field, the application of general principles. 
They have done this practically in their methods of instruc- 
tion. (Here followed illustrations. ) 

6 An inadequate education is, perhaps, to be thanked for 
the conscientious, laborious, and painstaking spirit in which 
women, while making the most of their own resources in 
work, have practised economy of the child’s resources. They 
have cared for mediocrity and for stupidity as it never was 
cared for before. (Illustrations. ) 

7. As teachers, women have been true to their practical 
spirit and the domestic instinct, and have linked school-room 
lessons with daily duty, making children see, as former gen- 
erations of children were not taught to see, the bearing of 
school tasks upon future and present world tasks. 

8. Woman’s work has further been to realize the common 
utterance that school is the continuation of the home, the tem- 
porary substitute for it; that the teacher stands in the parents’ 
place, etc. Woman has taken this place practically in a way 
which has cemented home and school. 

9 Work not yet accomplished will point out the public’s 
need of her on its educational boards and in its higher institu- 
tions. The intellectual worth of woman in education is now 
but faintly prophesied, — will show how it will grow. It is 
her mission to develop a practical system of moral education. 


Mrs Louisa P. Hopkins, New Bedford, Mass.: Woman's 

Work in Education. 

We shall consider this as to its kind, as nature designed it, 
What place has woman by nature as an educator? What are 
the indications of her organism, of her quality of mind and 
soul, of her constitutional relations to humanity ? 

Woman is the conserving element of humanity; in her are 
stored up the results of knowledge and habit; the thought of 
the race becomes structural in her, the knowledge intuitional, 
the processes unconscious sooner and more completely than in 
man. She may not expend and produce in the realm of science 
and art so much as man; and history shows that she has not 
been able to compete with man in distinct forms of expression ; 
but she transmutes knowledge into instinct, which is its trans- 
missible and unconscious form, Truth in her becomes organic, 
the processes are sooner lost sight of, the conclusions are more 
immediate, and the mental and moral intuitions surer. Her 
most effectual force in education is, therefore, an influence, an 
atmosphere; and her educational province is nurture. 

Nurture includes harmony,—the moulding of the whole 
being ; woman’s work, therefore, is distinctively to harmonize, 
lo develop unconsciously, to supply an atmosphere of culture 
and sympathy in which the human being shall grow as the 
lilies grow, symmetrically, beautifully, completely; it is a work 
for which her certainty of intuition, her instinctive and uncon 
scious forms of mental and moral activity, peculiarly fit her; 
it begins with life itself, and is so clear and heaven-inspired as 
to be the pattern forever of education, to preserve the health 
and harmony of growth, to lead into unconscious and fertile 
bloom the young generation of man. This is an unremitting 
and ceaseless educational function, and necessary as a constant 
addition and supplement as well as introduction to the more 
specificinsiruction of man It is environment more than direct 
force; it becomes more and more unconscious as it becomes 
more and more essential; it is nurture, the sum of all educa- 
tional agencies and methods. 

Such a work demands complete womanly culture; it asks 
that our daughters be as corner-stones polished after the simil- 
itude of a palace. It requires the highest development of intel- 
lectual and mora) power, that it shail have become structural, 
oe to create unconscious force, and to inspire with 

reath. 


In closing the discussion, Miss Francis E. Willard alluded to 
the splendid idea of having a woman’s symposium. Victor 
Hugo said: ‘‘ The nineteenth century is the woman’s cent- 


ury;’? and Miss Willard felt she was living in the woman’s 
age. Away back there had lived selfish men who said women 
must not enter the school, must not receive an education; but 
that age was past, and the women were now out together in a 
splendid fight for a free brain. 

At the conclusion of Miss Willard’s address the president 
announced that, out of respect for a reception to be given the 
pipe -by the Governor, the meeting would stand ad- 

rned, 


Szorron B. 


Section B met in the Congregational Church; Prest. T. W. 
Bicknell presided, and Dr. Chapin, president of Beloit College, 
led in prayer. 

President Bicknell then introduced Miss Frances E. Willard, 
of Chicago, president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union the hillto 
» who spoke in substance as follows on in ; pescado and showing the best pathways to the minds 
Temperance in Schools. of our children, it had seemed best to call attention to the 


character-side of school-room work that must not be over- 
looked in the intense and growing interest in new methods. 


Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, Tenn., was the final 
speaker, her topic being ‘‘ The Needs of Southern Wom en.” 


Christ ‘‘called unto Him a little child and set him in the 
midst.” The nineteenth century is doing the same thing. 
There is not on the round planet to-day a group at once 80 


pe pres hopeful, and pathetic as this gathering-up of wise 


thoughtful men and women, reverently to study the child 


Woman, she said, needs a full, rounded, harmonious develop- 
ment, the best that can be given her, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. She should be placed beyond the reach of want or 
adishonoring marriage, Inthe South the great need of women 
is a university. Miss Conway closed a very brilliant talk by 
appealing for Northern help in this direction. 


The Governor's Reception. 

Governor Rusk tendered a public reception to all members 
of the Association at his private residence during the evening. 
It was undoubtedly the most cOmplete affair of the kind which 
ever occurred in Wis., if not in the entire Northwest; an honor 
to the State and most complimentary to the worthy Governor, 
forming, asit did, an impressive illustration of the interest which 
he felt in the great work of the Association. Very elaborate 
preparations had been mad; for the reception, not only at the 
executive residence, but throughout the entire neighborhood, 
From 9 00 o’clock until long after 11.00, a perfect mass of hn- 
manity surged through the rooms. It is impossible to state 
the number who attended the reception, but it could not have 
been less than 5,000. Refreshments were served on the lawn, 
and nearly up to the hour of midnight were partaken of by 
the concourse. During the entire evening a very fine band 
rendered delightful music, which added greatly to the success 
of the recention. 


FOURTH DAY — FRIDAY, A. M. 


Business Session. 
The business of the Association being in order, President 
Bicknell, at the opening of the session, called for the various 


reports. 

Congratulations. — Secretary Tarbell read dispatches and 

other congratulatory communications from the different parts 
of the country. 
Physical Science. — The report of the Committee on Intro- 
duction of Physical Science into Elementary School was made, 
The committee recommended that the system of rf sci- 
ence should be introduced into elementary and secondary 
schools. This was adopted. 

New Departments.—The Board of Directors reported that 
they had approved the application of the Kindergarten and 
Musical Departments to be admitted as regular departments, 

Mormons —The Committee on Resolutions reported on the 
Mormon question, and the matter was recommitted, it being 
considered that it was not of an educational character. 


Nominations.—The Committee on Nominations reported in 
favor of reélecting President Bicknell and Secretary Tarbell. 

President Bicknell declined the honor of reélection, He 
said that he had held the office for a year, and it was honor 
enough for any man in the land. A reélection would be heap- 
ing honor upon honor. During the past year the conduct of 
the affairs of the Association had interfered greatly with his 
private business, all of which he was willing to sacrifice, but 
desired to be relieved during another year. 

Secretary Tarbell also declined reélection, saying his busi- 
ness affairs would not permit of his serving ; he advocated, 
also, a sectional distribution of offices. 

The committee was instructed to withdraw and present an- 


other report. 
Resolutions. 
The following resolutions were then offered and adopted: 


Thanking Senator Blair for his successful efforts in behalf of the com- 


mon schools of the country. 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair, to report 
next year, on the insufficiency of teachers’ salaries and the terms of teach- 


ers’ office. 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed to report, next year, on the 


peouerey of introducing political economy and physics into the public 
8c. 00. 
Temperance. 
Dr. Bascom, of the special temperance committee to whom 
the various resolutions on temperance had been referred, re- 
ported the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, The Committee on Temperance notes with profound satisfac- 
tion the practical direction now being gre to the aroused temperance 
sentiment of the country. Especially do we rejoice in the well-directed 
efforts of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to secure instruc- 
tion in physiology and hygiene in all grades of the public school system, 
with particular reference to the effect of alcoholic stimulants upon the 
human system. Legislation to this effect has alreadv been secured in five 
States, — New York, Michigan, New Hampsbire, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island. We recommend the hearty codperation of this Association in 
making such legislation general throughout the land, 


Election of Officers. 
The Committee on Nominations here reported the following 


officers: 
President—¥. Louis Soldan of Missouri. 
Secretary—W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts. 
Thos W’ Bicknell, of Massachusetts, and twelve other Vice-Presidents; 


two Counsellors at Large and a Counsellor from each State and Territory. j 

The report was accepted, and the counselors were consti- 
tuted agents of the Association in their several States to so- 
licit life-mem berships. 
Reports of the Council. 

The president of the National Council of Education sub- 
mitted a report on the proceedings of that body during its very 
successful meeting which opened on Thursday evening, the 
10th inst., and closed on Tuesday afternoon, July 15. 

Reports were submitted by the following standing commit- 
tees: On Hygiene in Education; On Recess or No-Recess; On 
Elementary Education ; On Oral Teaching ; On City School 
Systems ; On Supervision of City Schools ; On Pedagogics; 
On Pedagog'cs as a Science. 

A report by a j int committee, consisting of the special 
committee on Preparatory Schools and the standing commit- 
tees on Higher Education and Secondary Education, on Prep- 
aration for College, was made, and a report of progress by the 


al committee on Pedagogical Inquiry. af 
~< abstract of these reports will be submitted to the Secre- 


tary of the General Association for publication in the volume ) 

of Proceedings. 
Mgr. Capel on the Teaching of English. 

Before proceeding to the regular exercises, President Bick- 

nell introduced as an eminent visitor to the meetings of the 

Association, Mgr. Capel, the distinguished Anglo- Roman 


Itis a remarkable fact, he said, that the English-speaking 


people have always neglected one study which every other 
nation insists upon as the foundation of all studies,—the study 


[Continued on page 90.) 


divine, who adressed the meeting on the Teaching of English. i 
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THE WEEK. 


Ata meeting of the Cabinet on Friday [it was decided to 
take prompt and vigorous measures to prevent the introduc- 
tion of cholera into the United States. The State and Treas- 
ury Departments will act in conjunction in enforcing the 
regulations which are to be prepared. President Arthur has 
issued a proclamation on the subject. 

The Secretary of the Navy on Thursday, the 17th inst., re- 
ceived the news of the rescue of Lieutenant Greely, the Arctic 
explorer, and a number of his party by the relief expedition. 

The advance guard of scientists who are to attend the Mon- 
treal and Philadelphia meetings of the British and American 
Associations has embarked from Liverpool for Montreal. It 
consists of Sir James Douglass, Professor Glaisher, and Capt. 
Bedford Pim. Lady Douglass accompanies her husband. 
The British scientists are to be in Philadelphia with their 
American colleagues at the time of the electrical exhibition in 
September. 

The prohibitionists assembled in national convention at 
Pittsburg, Pa., Thursday, July 24. They nominated ex- 
Gov. St. John of Kansas and William Daniel of Maryland 
as their candidates for the office of president and vice-presi- 
dent. 

The July report of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows, in general, an auspicious condition of the 
growing crops. Some of the details of the statement deserve 
special notice. Nearly 70,000,000 acres are given up to corn, 
almost 1,500,000 more acres than last year. 

The Summer School of Philosophy opened at Hillside Chapel, 
Concord, on Wednesday morning, July 23. Lectures on Em- 
erson, by various eminent men, will occupy the first week of 
the season. 

Abroad.—Much dissatisfaction has been expressed through 
the English press at the failure of the Education Department 
to publish the report of Dr. Crichton Browne on the subject 
of over-pressure. The report presents the results of an inves- 
tigation made by the well-known practitioner at the request of 
Mr. Mundella. 

There was a great Trades Union procession in London on 
Monday, and a meeting in Hyde Park, in favor of the Fran- 
chise Bil]. An immense crowd was present. Thousands of 
people covered the Thames embankment between Charing 
Cross and Westminster. Agricultural laborers from the sur- 
rounding country were present in great numbers. 

The faculty of Berlin University has established a depart- 
ment of Christian Archzology, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the study of the early Christian era. In view of the great 
results that have, within the past few years, been achieved by 
individual scholars, who have found delight in delving among 
ancient manuscripts, seeking corroboration of the Scriptures, 
the action of the faculty, in thas promoting the pursuit of the 

science, is most commendable. 

The Pekin Government, although it persists in refusing some 
of the demands of France, still seems to be slowly yielding. 
The appearance of the French fleet in Chinese waters is doing 
much to tame the fierceness of the war party in the Celestial 
Kingdom, and probably the indemnity demanded by France 
wi'l be paid speedily, no matter who fired the first shot. 


Tux largest, most successful, and most inspiring ed- 
ucational meeting ever held on this globe closed at 
Madison, Wis., on July 18th. 

The weather, from the beginning to the end, could 
not have been more propitious or favorable to the edu. 
cators had it been “ provided to order.” 


For the first time in the history of educational gath- 
erings in this country, every State and territory were 
represented at Madison. This Association has in fact 
as well as in name, become national. 


No feature of this great meeting was more interesting 
and encouraging than the enthusiasm manifested by 
the representatives from the South, as seen in the 
responses to the call of States on the last evening of the 
session. In all matters pertaining to universal educa- 
tion, we have now “no North and no South,” but all are 
Americens. 


The four hundred New-England delegates who left 
Boston (on Pullman train of ten cars) on the 12th 
of July for Madison, in the dining-room at Battle 
Creek, Mich., passed a resolution. highly compliment- 
ing Mr. ‘T. Edward Bond, ticket agent of Central Ver- 
mont R R., and Mr. Charles A. Brown, passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R., for 
their great fidelity and efficiency in their management 
of this train. Mr. Bond went as far as Montreal, and 
Mr. Brown went through to Madison. 


Ex-Governor told an immense audi- 
ence at the opening exercises, on Wednesday morning, 
that 5,000 strangers slept in Madison on the previous 
night, and that 700 beds were left empty. He hoped 
seven hundred and one would not come on that day, as 
the one, he regretted, could not be well provided for. 
Gen. John Eaton rose, in his place, and said if that 
one came he would share his bed with him. 


Just think of 5,000 educators at Governor Rusk’s 
reception, to shake his hand and eat ice-cream and cake 
in his spacious grounds! He had provided for only 
1800, but somehow, like the loaves and the fishes, there 
was enough and to spare. The Governor’s charming 
daughter had the oversight of baking ninety loaves of 
cake in her mother’s kitchen. 


On Sabbath evening, after the close of the Convention, 
Dr. Mayo addressed a large and enthusiastic meeting 
in the assembly-room of the State House. It is reported, 
by one who heard it, as very able,—even that the Doctor 
excelled himself, which was a hard thing to do. 


Among the distinguished gentlemen present at the 
great Madison meeting was Mgr. Capel, the able Roman 
Catholic divine from England. He is a man of power 
and of culture. He spoke, by invitation, before the 
Convention, twice. The last evening his aim was to 
meet the slander,—as he termed it,—sent out by the 
New York newspaper correspondent, that he had advo- 
cated active hostility to American public schools. He 
assured his audience that the Church had nothing what- 
ever against these schools, which are “the best of their 
kind in the world, so far as they go.” The trouble is, 
“they seek to train the hand and the head, but leave the 
will or heart to take care of itself. The Catholic Church 
believe that the heart should be chiefly trained.” Hence 
they can never tolerate these schools while they fail to 
impart religious instruction. “Should the American 
schools introduce religious training to morrow, the Cath. 
olic Church would be with them in cordial unison. Till 
then, it will build its own school-houses, have its own 
teachers, train its own people in its own way,—with a 
curriculum quite similar to that of the public schools, 
with the added element of moral culture.” Now, right 
here, let us see how the matter stands. Monseigneur 
Capel assumes that we entirely neglect moral culture in 
our public schools. We deny this assumption. We 
neglect the teaching of dogmatic religion in our public 
schools, and not moral and religious culture. Before 
this same audience Dr. Mayo advocated the importance 


of religious education; that its very soul should be im- 


bued with the spirit of religion, and it should be conse- 
crated to God. Now does any one believe that Dr. 
Mayo’s ideal of a school whose culture embraces the 
hand, head, and heart would satisfy Mgr. Capel or the 
Catholic Church? Must not this moral culture, this 
religious training, be the teaching of the Roman Cath- 
olic religion? Would anything else satisfy, and bring 
the Catholic Church into cordial unison with our system 
of public schools? We believe this is exactly what our 
distinguished friend means by moral and religious cul- 
ture in our schools, He would not accept Unitarian or 
Orthodoxy schools, but only Catholic. We would have 
neither one nor the other of these creeds taught in 
our public schools, but morality and religion,—the train- 
ing of the heart in its duties to God and man. 


Tue Meetine or THE NATionaL CoUNCIL AT 
Mapr1son was also a most valuable educational gath- 
ering. 

Forty members of the Council were present; nearly if 
not quite all of these participated in the deliberations of 
the meeting. The several reports were upon most im- 
portant subjects, and most of them were of an exception- 
ally high order. Several of these reports were carefully 
discussed and elaborately prepared in meetings of the 
committees, before presenting the report to the Council. 

The discussions in some instances were perhaps unsur- 
passed by those of any previous meeting of the Council, 
and it may perhaps be doubted whether they have ever 
been excelled in any meeting in America. 

The report of the Committee on Preparation for Col- 
leges was one of great value to the cause of Education 
in this country. The discussion of it was of very high 
order. Prest, Thompson and Prest. Peabody, both at 
the head of technical and scientific institutions, gave 
the strongest testimony to the value of classical train- 
ing, even in the preparation of scientific study. 

Prest. White is to be congratulated upon the success 
of the meeting, and the council is to be congratulated 
that he has been re-elected president for another year. 
The Council has proved itself to be one of the most 
valuable aids to the pedagogical profession in America. 

The paper by Dr. W. T. Harris will be presented to 
the readers of Tox JouRNAL in a later issue. 


NEW ENGLAND AND HER CRITICS. 


The Catholic Review of June 14 comes to the front 
with more than its usual supply of malignant abuse of 
unfortunate New England. Under the head of “ Bos- 
ton’s Noble Past-time,” it quotes a blood-curdling ac- 
count, from the Courier, of a sparring exhibition in a 
certain club frequented by “sprigs of the aristocracy.” 
In review of New York Superintendent Ruggles’s de- 
cision on public-school religious exercises, it makes the 
important announcement that ‘ New-Hngland morals 
have long been a by-word of scorn.” “ Morals are base 
there, because its favorite system of education is essen- 
tially false, being devoid of religion and shut off from 
God.” It quotes, approvingly, Georgia-Senator Jo. 
Brown’s recent overhauling of New-England social 
affairs,—as no better than Mormonism. Another ven- 
erable Senator, the jocose Governor Vance of North 
Carolina, in the recent debate on National Aid to Edu- 
cation, came up nobly to the work of baiting Yankee- 
land. Not to be outdone, presidential candidate B. F. 
Butler poses once more as the “ Knight of Tewksbury,” 
claiming the highest laurels of the reformer for “ pro- 
tecting ” his cloud of witnesses in testifying to the rot- 
tenness of that institution. So there seems to be no 
lack of missionary effort in behalf of this abandoned 
corner of the Union in general and “the Hub” in par- 
ticular. 

The general reply to this arraignment is, — Vew 
England: Making all deductions for all that can be 
proved concerning the secret amusements of Back Bay 
dudes and swell-heads, divorced families, bad manage- 
ment of public institutions, liquor-drinking, gambling 
and prostitution, open and hidden immorality, pauper- 
ism, lunacy, enforced poverty, crime, with a large al- 
lowance for the general diabolism that somehow still 
adheres to human nature everywhere, there are a few 


facts that only-need a common understanding to ap- 
preciate. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


First, we would ask The Catholic Review to explain 
how it happens that the half-million Catholic people 
to-day in New England are, on the whole, more pros- 

rous and comfortable in their circumstances, more 
respectable in their character, more generous to their 
church, further along in all the requirements of peace 
than any similar body of the same class in the world ? 
Compare the Irish Catholics of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut with the corresponding class in Ireland ; 
the Canadian French immigrants of Holyoke and Law- 
rence with the corresponding class in the Dominion,— 
even the Portuguese children in Boston public schools 
with the offspring of Portuguese sailors at home! 
Will The Catholic Review dare to tell these peo- 
ple to their face that they are worse off in New 
England than at home? Yet these are largely the 
product of the New-England system of schooling, while 
their young women are greatly under the influence of 
Yankee housekeepers, and all are in the grip of New- 
England institutions. We donot think the Catholic 
clergy of New England more faithful than the similar 
class abroad. The fact is, Mew Hngland within the 
past fifty years has done more for the uplifting of the 
lower class of the Catholic people than all the Catholic 
countries of Christendom. Is this the cause of these 
malignant assaults of the Catholic press ? 


Second, we would respectfully suggest to Senator 
Vance that Boston, a year ago, gave North Carolina 
the place of honor in her Industrial Exposition ; that 
Massachusetts received her Governor as an honored 
guest ; that hundreds of her leading citizens were wel- 
comed to her capital city ,including the venerable 
widow of General Stonewall Jackson and the daughters 
of General Lee; that one Massachusetts woman has 
spent $100,000 for the education of poor whites, and 
other citizens of the State; many thousands more for 
the colored people of North Carolina; that thousands 
of dollars are cheerfully given every year, in quiet 
ways, to help on the cause of education, and large in- 
vestments are being made from New England for the 
development of the resources of the Old North State. 
There may be political reasons why the Senator from 
North Carolina should pour out his vials of wrath on 
the Bay State, and there are doubtless plenty of people 
at cross-road taverns and in the mountains and piney 
woods that applaud this sort of talk to the echo. But 
it seems to us the jovial Senator is making one joke too 
many in thus trying to befoul the character and civili- 
zation of Massachusetts. 

Senator Brown is a public-school man, and has done 
yeoman service in the cause of education for all classes 
of his people. The people of New England last year 
gave more than half as much money for the education 
of the people of Georgia as was raised by that whole 
State for its public schools. One Boston woman built, 
in Atlanta, a notable schoolhouse for the colored peo- 
ple, and at various points in the State New-England 
money is being dispensed in the same good cause. 
The Legislature of Georgia joins hands with New Eng- 
land in the support of Atlanta University, whose merits 
no well-informed man will question. Does Senator 
Brown really fancy he voices the opinion of the best in- 
formed and most intelligent class in his State, when he 
tries to fasten on New-England society the imputation 
of a rottenness equivalent to Mormonism? We know, 
of course, the demands of political as well as poetic 
license; but is it not true that statesmen in the Senate, 
from all sections, learned the lessons of justice, charity, 
and Christian courtesy taught in every Sunday-school ? 
And if anybody should lead off, among these seventy- 
six conscript fathers, in this worthy example, should 
not the venerable, Christian old gentleman from Geor- 
gia be the man ? 


Of course, Governor Butler will stick to Tewksbury, 
and it may be that a majority of the people who desire 
to make him President take his word for a fair account 
of that institution. But we incline to think, if the 
people of the United States could be present at a 
“‘dress-parade ” of that peculiar “cloud of witnesses” 
summoned, “ protected,” and indorsed by the shrewd 
General, its decision could be safely accepted on the 
strength of such inspection, and that the jolly ex Gov- 
ernor would, himself, join in the universal “ guffaw.” 
But, apart from this, we respectfully ask, What State 


in Christendom is doing more for its poor, its criminals, 
its lunatics, its children, its entire class dependent on in- 
telligent Christian charity, private and public, than 
Massachusetts? Let the representative of that State 
“cast the first stone.” 

And, finally, we would suggest, that the most peculiar 
feature of New England society is the rage for the re- 
form of home abuses. It was Judge Story, a Masea- 
chusetts man, who drove out the last remnants of the 
slave trade from New England. Horace Mann, Bar- 
nard Sears, George Peabody, and an army of aggressive 
schoolmen and women have given no quarter to igno- 
rance at home, to say nothing of the good fight they 
have waged beyond the Berkshire Hills. Dr. Miner, 
Neal Dow, and Dr. Angell, with their following, can 
give Gov. Butler and Senator Brown a hundred “ points ” 
on the New England barbarism they are trying to 
scourge down to the pit. Nobody has said such bitter 
things of the selfish side of Boston gentility as Wendell 
Philips, prince of “ Boston aristocrats,” and the whole 
crowd of radical reformers and religionists can be 
trusted, now as in the past, to expose the “hypocrisy ” 
that, according to some of these eminent authorities, is 
the peculiar weakness of Yankeedom. In short, if the 
best evidence of a healthy moral condition is self-exami- 
nation and home criticism of the most relentless type, 
New England surely stands at the froat. With such 
faithful censors at home and such zealous missionaries 
from abroad, what may we not expect, even of “ godless” 
Yankeedom, in the years to come ? 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY GEN. HENRY B, CARRINGTON, LL.D. 


Il. —GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


** Studium Generale tam in theologia et in jure canonum et 
civili, quam in artibus, et in quecumque licita facultate.” 

Such was the title by which Pope Nicholas V., on the 17th of 
January, 1450-1, established the University of Glasgow. Its 
career was greatly checked by the issues of the Reformation, 
Revolution, and Restoration; its quaint old building had be- 
come so hemmed in by the growth of the city that, in 1846, an 
act of Parliament authorized the sale of the old property. 
This was realized in 1864, and at the session of 1870-1 the new 
buildings on Gilmore hill were completed sufficiently for oc- 
cupation. In 1875, fourteen hundred and eighty-four students 
were in attendance. The curriculum of study is peculiarly 
fine and thorough, while the preéminence of Sir William 
Thompsom, in the Department of Natural Philosophy, has 
imparted marked value to all the scientific courses. 

Some distinguishing facts command special interest. Chapel 
service is conducted by graduates and various clergymen of 
different denominations whenever opportunity is offered 
The choir of students is well organized for the chapel-service 
of song, — the treble and alto parts being supplied by young 
boys in the preparatory department, but the tenor and bass by 
regular students. This practice is had twice a week during 
the winter term, but none are permitted to take part without a 
previous knowledge of elementary music. 

The gymnasium was erected through generous private sub- 
scriptions, and was opened in 1875. To give it the most thor- 
ough basis, all students are carefully examined and measured 
on joining, and the exercises are graduated by strength and 
efficiency. A joint committee of professors and students at- 
tend to its management, and a silver medal is offered at the 
annual competition. 

The library is accessible ‘‘each lawful day,’’ but ancient 
books, manuscripts, dictionaries, and standard books of refer- 
ence are not to leave the room. A spacious reading-room is 
attached for copying, reading, or study, and during the winter 
months is open from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., and for three hours iv 
the summer. 

The buildings are large and comprehensive, and fully equal 
those in the best American colleges. A monument to the 
memory of Watts occupies the center of one of the halls, hav- 
ing been furnished by his descendants in gratitude for services 
rendered by the University to their ancestor. At a time when 
he could not obtain permission to work at his enterprise, be- 


cause he was not a member of the Mechanics’ Guild, the — 


University gave him a room, where, under their special fran- 
chises, he was protected and saved from persecution and an- 
noyance. The old steam-engine, his first triumph, is still pre- 
served as a curious testimony of his ingenuity and success. 
The endowment is now upon a sound basis,—more than half 
a million,—being a public subscription from citizens of Glas- 
gow. Thus withinavery brief period the University has been 
imbued with fresh life, essentially modern and progressive, 
after a history of more than four centuries of trial and slow 


attainment. 


= 


— As a countenance is made beautiful by the soul’s shining 
through it, so the world is beautiful by the shining through it 


of God.=J: 


GRASSES. 


In this summer weather it is allowable to lie in a hammock 
and watch the swaying grasses. A breeze blowing over a 
meadow converts it into a sort of Pacific Ocean, where there 
are no breakers, but only the deep ground-swell and pulsation 
of the sea. Occasionally a yellow-bird rides on its bosom like 
aship. Butterflies, too, spread their sails for parts unknown. 
Idle argosies are they and bound no whither. Even more 
beautiful than a field of grain, if such a thing be possible, is a 
salt marsh. Its satiny sheen exhibits a most lovely gradation 
of colors, and through it often winds a stream like a blue rib- 
bon threading its emerald. We think we could not live with- 
out meadows, were the scene ever so grand or charming. We 
must bave the gray, surf-beaten rocks, the long stretch of 
beach, and the grassy meadows dipping to the water. 

The writer is often asked what is the best time to collect 
grasses for winter decoration. It ought to be understood at 
the beginning, although many people seem strangely uncon- 
scious of the fact, that there are an infinite number of species, 
and that these bloom at different times. Thus, some are 
found only in the spring, like the sweet, vernal-grass (Anthoz- 
anthum), or its still fairer cousin, the holy-grass (Hierochloa). 
The latter we always associate with good Robert Dick, who 
found it on the heights of Catthness. The first imparts its 
delicious odor of vanilla to new-mown hay. We have found 
the latter as one of the earliest spring flowers. 

The brown-grasses are extremely pretty in May and June. 
These could not be found in good shape late in the summer. 
Then there is the velvet grass (Holcus’), one of the showiest 
of meadow-grasses,—a soft purple at first, but fading lighter. 
It makes up into exquisite bouquets. In July we will find the 
Glycerias or manna grasses, of which the so-called rattlesnake- 
grass is the finest for our purpose. It has long, loose, droop- 
ing panicles, quite persistent if gathered at the night-time. So, 
as month succeeds month, other species become available, If 
gathered and laid away together, one will have a fine collection 
at the end of the season. 

Many sedges are collected under the name of grasses, Not 
to be too technical, they can be distinguished by the leaves 
with elosed sheaths, and the solid, oftenest triangular stems, 
Of course, to the botanist the structure of the flowers is signifi- 
cant. The true sedge form an immense genus, very difficult of 
study, and hence very attractive, 

A bouquet of grasses and sedges, if tastefully formed, pre- 
sents almost as much beauty as one composed of flowers. The 
fiend who first suggested to any one the idea of staining grasses 
with aniline dyes, should, in some manner, be exorcised. It 
is better for them to fade out utterly, rather than to be so 
abused. The custom out-Herods Herod. 


Providence, July, 1884. W. W. Bariey. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Catholic World tor August contains as usual a number of inter- 
esting articles, particularly ‘‘ Ruskin asa Teacher,” by Agnes Repplier, 
$4.00 per year. N. ¥. Cath. Pub. Socy. 

~ The August Lippincott has a varied and attractive list of contents, “ A 
Word from a Woman Against Female Suffrage” is pointed and cogent; 
and a vivacious account in the “Gossip” of a “ Prize Day in a French 
Public School”’ should not be overlooked, 


— The Century for August opens witn an artistic frontispiece, by Messrs. 
Parsons and Davidson, followed by articles written by well known au- 
thors, and concluding with ‘* Topics of the Time,” ** O Letters,” ‘ Bric. 
a-Brac,” etc. Terme $4.00 perannum, New York:jThe Century Co, 


— The N. EH. Hist. and Genealogical Register for July opens with a 
frontispiece of Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., followed by ,a memoir of the 
reverend gentleman, by H. A. Hazen, A.M ; Genealogical wy in 
H, F. Waters, A.B., etc. $3.00 per year. Society House 
Pub. Co. 


— The North American Review tor August contains an article Jus- 
tice James V. Campbell on “* The Encroachments of Capital’’ which will 
command the serious attention of all readers. Julian Hawthorne writes of 
“The American Elements in Fiction,’ and there is a srmpectam on 
« Prohibition and Persuasion,” by Neal Dow and Dr. Dio Lewis. 


— The Andover Review for July contains the following articles worthy 
of special mention: ‘ The Office of Proof in the Knowledge of God, by 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody : How England is po with Illiteracy, by 
Henry W. Hulbert; Archeological Notes, by Prof. John P. Taylor. 
Yearly subscription $3.00. Boston; Houghton, fflin & Co. 


— The principal articles in The Fortnightly Review for July are: “ Eng- 
land and Phe Gearerence,” by Sir Julian Goldsmid M. P. ; apy wy 
8. Gibon Brooks; The English Church on the Continent, by the Bishop 
of Gibralter, and other writers of equalimportance, $4.50 a year. Phila.: 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 
_— tem; Review for July presents to its readers the follow- 
See Egypt, Europe, and Mr. Gladstone, by Henry Dunckley, 
erax’’); The Great Political Superstition, Herbert Spencer; The 


ip by 
etc., etc. $4.00 per annum, 


Visible Universe, by Pref. Balfour Stewart, 


Phila,: Leonard Pub. Co. 
— tic Monthly for A t are; In War 
The contents of The Atlan Sil; The Twil 


vV., XVI), b 
and 


Edward F. Ha 
G. Leland; The Thunder- 


b 
_— "An Old New England Divine, by Kate Gannett Wells; 


Edith M. Thomas; Lodge's 
lab; 


Pheophet; The Contributors’ C 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The History of Democracy; by Jonathan Norcross; 40 cts. New York: 
Among the Chosen; $1.00. New York & 
The Land Question (Lowell’s Library); by Henry George. John W. 
M.A’. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The State in its Relations to Education; by Henry Craik. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
9 Kautes of the Nat. Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (10th an- 
nual). Cleveland, Ohio: Home Pub. Co. 

Cookery for Beginners; by D. Lothrop 
& Co 
Lowell & Co. 

Lal; by Wa. A. Hammond. Outlines of Paychology; by James Baily, 

Cara Days; illus.; $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Poetical Works of John Milton; 2vols, New York. J. B, Alden & 
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of their mother-tongue. The Greeks and Romans studied 
their mother-tongue to perfection. No man among them was 
considered educated who was not thoroughly familiar with his 
mother-tongue. In modern days France and Germany have 
followed in the same path. 

Wherever the Eoglish language is spoken it is assumed that 
our mothers have such an influence over us that we are taught 
our mother-tongue, and that in some way or other it sprouts 
into perfection without any a 

Educators must remember that there is a power of thinkin 
to be generated, and that there must be given to the mind o 
every single perton a perfect instrument for seizing hold of 
thought. 

if were called upon to define an educated man, I should 
say it was the man who knows his language best. The system 
of education which has proved most efficient in England, which 
has made her great statesmen and rulers, is the system of the 
careful study of languages ; but the poor, who have to go to 
labor at the age of 15 or 16, cannot devote themselves to the 
study of the dead languages, and for them there remains noth- 
ing but the mother-tongue. 

Beside the mechanical knowledge of the language, one must 
know the use of words; but the story of a word is not the 
mother-tongue. The point is to make every single word pro- 
duce a definite idea in the mind. In doing this the pupil is 
becoming mastei of the tongue he is usiug. Finally, the highest 
and best gift we can give to any boy or girl is the power of 
reading. I have little faith in anything else. 


Elementary Education — Principles, Methods, and Results. 

The great meeting now resolved itself into a convention for 
the hearing of papers and a discussion on principles and meth- 
ods of elementary education. 


G@. STANLEY HALL, LL.D , Professor of Pedagogy, Johns Hop- 
kins University : Elementary Education. 

The principles and methods of a system of elementary edu- 
cation, so far as it is natural, must be based on a careful study 
of heartfelt sympathy with children. We have learned here 
already, better than in any other country, the arts of man- 
aging and teaching children in masses, but have yet to learn 
the art of adaptation to individual children. What we teach 
children is always in fixed but small proportions to what we 
learn from them. The anthropological studies of child-life 
already so promising; the elective systems in colleges slowly 
working their way downward toward high and grammar 
schools; the fact that every new insight into child-nature has 
been followed by a wave of reformatory educational impulse,— 
all combine to show that nothing is now more needed, even in 
a labor or money-saving point of view, than such systematic 
study of the minds and hearts of children, as modern psy- 
chology makes possible. A good method of instruction is one 
of the most economical, as it is one of the slowest and most 
hard-won of the results of generations of pedagogic labor and 
experience. It is one of the securest bulwarks against a relapse 
into anarchy, or the slow decay of a civilization, for by it the 
lines of least resistives, by which knowledge slowly filters down 
from the higher intelligences among the masses, are found and 
kept wide open. The life of a republic, more than any other 
form of government, is a struggle against ignorance and its 
attendant evils, and it has been well said that the question 
whether a republican form of government can be permanent 
is at bottom a question of education. The only thing that can 
shake the confidence of our people in education, is a growing 
conviction, that the three R’s, or the curriculam does not mor- 
alize as well as mentalize children. To avoid this we must 
constantly enlarge our methods, so as to take up and educate 
more and more of the child’s nature by our methods. This is 
moral education. 

Most of the address was devoted to exposition: 1. Of the 
principles on which the appeals to eye and ear of children 
should be made in the primary school. Facts should be given 
that have an independent value by themselves. 2. Only those 
things should be taught that are to become second nature, as 
opposed to mere beginnings or smatterings. 3. Later and 
chiefly in the very dawn of these radical transformations 
known as adolescence, the child is ripe to see the wider con- 
version of things, and the art of questioning was characterized 
as the chief agent to this end. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary Mass. State Board of Edu- 
cation : Method in Teaching. 

Teaching is defined by some educators to be the act of pre- 
senting objects of knowledge to the learner’s views. This defi- 
nition implies that it is the teachers’ duty simply to establish 
the conditions necessary to learning, and to that growth of the 
mind which the act of learning may produce. 

Method in teaching has reference to a way in which the act 
is to be performed. As there are different ways of performing 
the act, there are different methods of teaching, and the 
methods will receive different names, according to the peculiar 
marks - which they may be distinguished from one another. 
If the objects of knowledge are themselves presented, the ob- 
jective method is ray ay ee By oral objective method is meant 
that which adds to the purely objective method the use of such 
words as are necessary to direct the learner’s mind in thinking 
of the objects presented. 

The written method substitutes langusge for things. This 
method is used by those who sup that previously acquired 
knowledge on an active imagination will render the presence 
of objects of study unnecessary. 

The two methods just described direct our attention to the 
effects produced by the presence or absence of objects of 
thought. There are other methods that may be dtstinguished 
by the manner of thinking which they occasion. One of these 
is called the analytic method, which consists in presenting first 
the whole to be known, whether it be an object or subject; 
secondly, the parts in their order and relations; and lastly, the 
is the synthetic method, the 

verse of the one jast described. It may be detected by ob- 
serving the order of proceeding as the teacher teaches, or as 


the pupil recites the lesson. Thesynthetic method of teaching 
things presents first qualities or parts, supposing that with 
them the learner can construct the wholes of which they are 
the elements. All teaching and recitation and all mental proc- 
cesses that begin with the use of definitions without having 
derived them from a previous analysis, employ simply the syn- 
thetic method. 

The true method will be that one which will best accomplish 
the purposes for which the act of teaching is exercised. 
These purposes are to direct the pupil to the acquisition of 
knowledge, to the true way of thinking, and to a right develop- 
ment of the whole nature. The conditions of knowledge are 
the presence to the mind of proper objects, a true method of 
thinking, and the ability and inclination to use ihe method. 
From the relation of dependence this knowledge holds to ideas, 
and that ideas hold to the presence of their objects we learn 
that the objective method of teaching supplies one necessary 
condition of knowledge. Only so far as this fundamental 
truth is observed in teaching will the pupil know what his 
words describe. 

The use of books and lectures as original sources of knowl- 
edge is one of the most pernicious fallacies of modern teaching. 
They present the names of things, and the descriptions of their 
modes of existence, but it is not in them to become the things 
themselves. 

The synthetic method of teaching is faulty in this; it leads 
the learner blindly along from parts to wholes, by making all 
combinations for him, keeping him in suspense until the 
process is complete, and the whole is constructed. 

But the highest end that school exercises are adapted to pro- 
dace, is the right training of the faculties. This truth has 
been enunciated and believed from the most ancient times, 
Knowledge is useful, mental development is good. The one 
is a means to an end, the other is an end in itself. The mind 
is developed by the exertion of its own energy. 


J. M. GaeeNwoop, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo.: Pri. 
mary Education. 

Parents transmit possibilities only to their offsprings; hence 
the child's knowledge is acquired, not inherited. These pos- 
sibilities may be either good or bad; physically, — strong or 
weak; mentally and morally, —acute or dull. To arouse the 


dormant powers of the child, two forces are employed, — the 
world-force; the other, teachers and books. 

The child’s original capital is nothing. Action and reaction 
induce appropriation and assimilation, From the time the 
child is born till the age of six, is a sort of ‘‘ unexplored re- 
gion’’ on the educational chart. Mothers know that their 
little ones prattle, reason, and investigate; but teachers gen- 
erally regard them as small vessels, to be filled with knowledge, 
wit, and wisdom. No one yet has been able to approximate 
the amount of knowledge the average child of six summers 
possesses. 

The lecturer’s conclusions from observations with small 
children being different from the results published by Pro- 
fessor Hall in the Princeton Review for 1883, he decided to in- 
vestigate the subject among the lowest grade of pupils attend- 
ing the public schools of Kansas City. 

A comparison of work and results were shown, the lecturer 
giving a trenchant review of the observations made by Prof. 
G. Stanley Hall, and showing that to makea true estimate of 
the ability of children in primary schools, the occupation of 
their parents, together with the opportunity of the children for 
gaining information, were materially essential. In conclusion, 
the lecturer showed that to succeed with children in the first 
steps, the school-room work should follow closely the already 
acquired knowledge of the children; otherwise, the funda- 
mental principle, to pass by easy steps from the known to the 
unknown, is violated. 


Discussion. 

Prest. T. W. Harris opened the discussion on the subject of 
the Relation of the Art of Education to the Science of Educa- 
tion. He held that the art of education related to the especial 
endeavors of individuals, the science of education to the con- 


solidated results of the art. He asserted that teachers must 
not sit down on the topmost round of the ladder of acquired 
knowledge, but by individual labor, sacrifice, and pain, en- 
deavor to add a little to the accumulated store. The teacher’s 
duties, he said, required him to direct what kind of knowledge 
the child shall acquire and adapt it (in the language of the 
speaker) to the here and the now. He must study the history 
of pedagogics and the present writings on the subject. The 
speaker then closed by dilating upon the analytical and syn- 
thetical methods of instruction. 

Mr. Root of Illinois said that the great evil in elementary 
education in this country was that the pupils were taught 
words and not ideas, 

Prof, W. N. Hailmann, of Indiana, president of the Froebel 
Institute of North America, insisted that in elementary educa- 
tion objects should be used by the pupils themselves, and not 
simply shown to them by the instructor; that analytical and 
synthetical instruction shouldaiways go hand-in-hand, and the 
teacher should be a leader as well as an instructor. 

Mr. Toak of Dakota and Col. F. W.Parker also discussed 
the subject briefly; after whieh, 

Monsignor Capel addressed the convention at some length, 
in substance as follows: 

It is possible to sketch out a magnificent plan of education, 
but every practical teacher will agree that, between that and 
the practically putting the shoulder to the wheel at nine o’clock 
in the morning and carrying it out there is an abyss, and that 
is precisely what I wanted to learn. The first faculty which 
the child exhibits is simple imagination. Almost concomitant 
with that comes memory. By the time the child is eleven or 
twelve it begins to develop a thinking: power. 

In America you have succeeded in destroying childhood; 
therefore you pass more ey into that argumentative 
power. The child, which is blessed simply with sense at first. 
must have those senses well cultured. For this you are to use 
object-lessons and pictures and bring things in contact with 
the child. The child should be taught to use its eyes, hands, 
and feet 

Then the spirit of observation which pertains to sense-teach- 
ing constitutes the foundation upon which try rests. Itis 
that which makes the poet or the distinguished thinker differ 
from other men; he is a close observer, and close observation 
is taught by the training of the senses. 

If the imagination is not cultured in childhood it will never 
be fully developed. Next to imagination comes memory. 
There should be sound, oral instruction about the great deeds 
of the past, the great works that have been accomplished. I 
would not, however, use a single book until the child is nine 
or a8 pets of age. It should never be forgotten that to teach 
one is one thing; to teach a class another. I think the 


problem before us is, how to impart the maximum amount of 
good to the class by sacrificing the two ends of it, the extremely 
brilliant and the extremely stupid. The great work in this 
country, as it is in Europe, is to train every faculty of the 
child; a well-trained mind in asound body. Do notbe mis- 
led by.the desire of teaching everything. Education really 
begins the day the boy leaves the school. If he does not know 
a single one of the ologies, if you have taught him how to use 
his imagination and memory you have done the best work in 


education that it is possible to do. 
Resolutions. 
D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, introduced the following 


resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby te :dered to 
Hon. H. M. Teller, Secretary of the Interior, for his endeavors in behalf 
of education in support of the Bureau of Education, and for the establish. 
ment of industrial and other schools among the Indians. 

Upon motion of Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio, the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee of fifty to represent the 
National Educational Association at the World’s Centennial 
and Cotton Industrial Exposition; and, upon motion of Dr. 
John Hancock, of Ohio, a resolution was adopted, authorizing 
the Board of Directors to publish the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Council of Education with those of the National Educa- 
tional Association, if in their judgment it was deemed ad- 
visable. 

The meeting then adjourned, 


THE FAREWELL MEETING. 


FriIpAy EVENING, 


* The Assembly Chamber of the capitol was crowded to its 
utmost capacity on the occasion of the farewell session of the 
Association, and an overflow meeting, organized at the east 
entrance to the building, was rendered necessary. The gen- 
eral meeting was presided over by President Bicknell, and was 
opened at 8 o’clock by Rev. Dr. Moss, of Indiana, who invoked 
divine blessing upon the closing exercises of the great Cor- 
vention. 

President Bicknell then said that the royal banquet was 
about over in Madison, and the teachers were to withdraw to 
their respective homes. This meeting was to be of a farewell, 
jollification order, at a time when their hearts were overflow- 
ing with gratitude to and love for Madison and Madisonians. 

Rev. Mr. Mayo, of Boston, followed with a pleasing speech, 
saying in substance that he stood where he did as one of the 
5,000 persons invited by Father Bicknell to come to Madison 


with the best speech on education which he had. He had 
come here to speak for the South, but had found that section 
entrenched here, and had allowed it to talk for itself, which it 
had been able to do most ably and well. He regarded the 
Northwest in its grandness, as emphasizing the fact that 
America is a nation with a big N. He did not consider mere 
nationality but educational perfection as the acme of human 
endeavor. Education, he said, is national, and, being such, 
should be taken in charge by the Nation. He asserted that 
such a Convention as the present one was infinitely more 
worthy of consideration than any political convention. He 
urged it to be the duty of the country tosend back to Congress 
every senator who voted for the bill to nationalize education. 
He praised the magnificent school system of the Northwest, 
and asserted that the great disability of the South was attribu- 
table to the fact that 80 per cent. of the colored and 20 per 
cent. of the white laborers of that section are surrounded by 
the bonds of ignorance. In closing, he paid a splendid tribute 
to the beauty of Madison, but said that far above all the re- 
membrances of the Convention would be that of the old faces 
seen, of the happy reunions experienced, and of the new links 
of friendship formed. 


Mgr. Capel then addressed the meeting on the Catholic View 
of Public Education, reiterating the desire of the Church for 
religious instruction. 


The Resolutions. 


Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, O., rendered the following 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That this twenty seventh annual meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association is withont precedent in the number of persons in 
attendance, the number of State and Territorial school systems and insti- 
tutions represented, the magnificent reception tendered, and the enthu- 
siastic interest of all who participated in it, and we, one and all, felici- 
tate ourselves that it has been our happy fortune to witness this grand 
triamph of association effort. 

Resolved, That this unparalleled success is chiefly due to the energy, 
devotion, and organizing ability of Hon T. W. Bicknell, the president of 
the Association, whose wise and comprehensive plans, enthusiastic and 
self-sacrificing efforts and directing hand, have guided and inspired the 
great undertaking from its inception to its present triumphant close, and 
no formal words can properly express our thankful appreciation. 

Resolved, That we also recognize the praiseworthy and successful labor 
of the treasurer, secretary, railroad secretaries, and other officers of the 
Association, who have so earnestly and wisely codperated in ail the efforts 
which have resulted so happily and successfully; and we would especially 
mention the effurts of Hon. J. H. Smart, the director of the Exposition, 
and his able and faithful associates, who have made this department so 
attractive and instructive a feature of the meeting; and also to those whe 
at great cost and labor have made their excellent displays of school prod- 
ucts and appliances. ; 

The usual resolutions of thanks to hosts, speakers, and offi- 
cers were also passed. 


Closing Remarks. 

Gen. John Eaton, LL.D , expressed great satisfaction at the 
success of the convention, and felt that it would be the means 
of a great awakening in educational interests, especially in 
the South. 4He referred to the magnificent Exposition of 
school products which had formed such an interesting feature 
of the present meeting, and urged upon educators the wisdom 
of establishing pedagogical museums in all sections. 

Rev. Dr. Moss, of Indiana, enthusiastically indorsed every 
sentiment expressed in the resolutions presented by Dr. 
hese a and hoped for grand results to flow from the con- 

on. 

A resolution congratulating the Government upon the res- 
cue of the Greely exploring party, and commiserating with 
the families of those who had been lost in the furtherance of 
scientific research, was introduced at this time and unani- 
imously adopted. 

President Bicknell paid a fitting tribute to Madison and her 
abounding hospitalities, He said that the National Educa- 
tional Association had come here bankrupt, and now went 


away totally clear of debt and with $6,000 in the treasary. 
He referred in glowing terms to the eanalleat work done by 
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arious committees, and paid a very high compliment to 
~e W. D. Parker, of the River Falls Norma! School, who 
had labored for months past so modestly and unobtrusively, 
and yet to such & noble end. 
National Aid —A resolution was introduced by Mr. Cow- 
den, of Florida, and adopted, favoring National Aid to educa- 


tion in the South. 


The report was further discussed by Pres. C. O. Thompson, 
of Terre Haute, Ind.; Dr. Hagar, of Massachusetts; Pres. A. 
L. Chapin, of Beloit, Wis.; H. 8. Jones, of Erie, Pa.; and 
Supt. Peaslee, of Cincinnati; the speakers differing more or 
less, but generally favoring the continuance of the recess. 

Dr. Bicknell, president of the Association, thought that 
many people looked favorably upon the no-recess plan, believ- 
ing that the reduction of school-hours would prove beneficial. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich., thought that the 
committee should have quoted results of the no-recess plan in 
important places where the change had been made. He knew 
of one city in Michigan of over 100,000 population where re- 
cesses had been abandoned for more than fifteen years, and the 
universal verdict of the citizens, teachers, and pupils was that 
the new plan should be continued. 

Prof. . P. Brown, of Indiana, favored the recess; and 
Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col. ridiculed the practice of 
calisthenics. Dr. E. T. Tappan, of Gambier, O., and W. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, favored recesses. Mrs. Hall of Washing- 
ton, D. C., advised the adoption of kindergarten methods of 
play and exercise in place of the recess, 

After a prolonged discussion, the Council adjourned til) Fri- 
day morning. 


light is a serious matter. Involuntary muscles need exercise, and a series 
of experiments show that out-of-door exercise quickens the pulsations by 
13.4 per minute,— while indoor/exercise gives an increase of 3 per minute, 
and quiet sitting will bring them 3.8 below normal. 

The tendency among Americans is to infirmity of those portions of the 
system that are situated in and about the pelvic cavity of the trunk. 

hese are the parts that are most intimately concerned in the matter of 
recess. No mistake should be made here in the school management. 
Pupils should be placed in the way of opportunities so that they need not 
suffer danger because of embarrassments arising from the necessities of 
asking for opportunities. 

Dr. Bell in Sanitarian for December, 1875, uses these effective words: 


Reports from States 

were next announced, and these were made by the following 
persons, all being in a like tenor,—that great progress was being 
made in educational work everywhere, and that an unusually 
strong impetus would undoubtedly be given by the conven- 
tion, then ia its closing moments: Prof. J. C. Freeman, Uni- 
versity. Wisconsin; Dr. Searing, Minnesota; Dr. Allen, Illinois; 
Prof. Edson, lowa; W. E. Sheldon, Massachusetts; Alice 8. 
Nichols, Montana; Hon. 8. C, Shattuck, Colorado; Miss Sue 
D. Center, Arkansas; President Dreher, Virginia; Hon. S. M. 
Arnell, Tenessee ; Miss Clara Conway, Tennessee; N W. 
Calkins, New York; Prof. Sellers, Texas; V. C. Dibble, South 
Carolina; Mr. Cowden, Florida; J, G. Ryals, Alabama; Prof. 
J. H. Canfield, Kansas. 

President Bicknell called upon the following gentlemen of 
Madison, who had been especially prominent in promoting the 
euccess of the convention, all of whom made very pleasant 
responses : Gov. Rusk, Gen. David Atwood, Mr. Elisha Bur- 
dick, Mr. S. L. Sheldon, Mr, J. E. Moseley, State-Supt. Robert 
Graham, and Asst.-Supt. W. H. Chandler. 


President Bicknell’s Farewell. 

President Bicknell then, in appropriate language, presented 
a gavel to the National Educational Association, through Vice- 
President Butcher, in the absence of the recently-elected pres- 
ident, Dr. F. Louis Soldan, of Missouri. He said that its head 
was made from the wood of a cherry-tree planted by Thomas 
Jefferson at his beautiful retreat at Monticello, and the handle 


from the red-wood of the Santa Cruz Mountains of California, 
the two components representing the welding of the two ex- 
tremes of the Nation,—the East and the West. Mr. Bicknell 
feelingly referred to his official connection with the Associ- 
ation, and returned thanks to all who had rendered him such 
valuable assistance at various time. 

Three rousing cheers were then given for Madison and the 
retiring president, after which the Doxology was sung,—the 
final exercise of the convention of the National Educational 
Association of 1884 being the Benediction, which was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Dr. Lemuel Moss, of Indiana. 

An overflow meeting, to accommodate those who could not 
gain access to the Assembly Chamber was organized at the 
east entrance to the capitol, at about 8 30 o’clock, and addresses 
were made by Col. F.W. Parker of Chicago, Mgr. Capel, Henry 
Randall Waite of Boston, and Gen. John Eaton, LL.D.; the 
president being Mayor Breese J. Stevens, of Madison. 


The reports of the various departments of the Association 
will appear in the next issue of Tas JoUuRNAL. 


SECOND DAY —FRIDAY, A. M. 


The Council met at 9.00 o’clock. The discussion upon the 
Recess question was resumed, and participated in by Prof. E. 
W. Coy, of Cincinnati; Supt. Gove of Colorado; Dr. Moss, of 
Indiana; Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio; Dr. Pickard, of Iowa; 
Professor Brown, of Marietta, O.; President Chapin, of Beloit, 
Mich. ; Dr. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Professor Thompson, 
of Iowa, and others. The report was recommitted, 


“ Oral Instruction.” Read by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of 

Massachusetts. 

The report defined all oral instruction to be the calling of 
the attention of the pupil to those things it is requisite he 
should know. Study was a prolonged thinking on objects of 
knowledge. Instruction was the cause of education, and edu- 


cation was the presenting of things to be thought of and 
known. A course of study was the systematic arrangement 
of objects of study. Thinking produced knowledge, and 
knowledge produced activity; both taken together contributed 
to produce education. 

eaching was such a reg omy of objects or subjects of 
study to the pupil as to lead him to think of them. It was 
the teacher’s duty to present those objects in such a manner 
that the pupil should not only gain a knowledge of the objects 
of study, but also learn from the teacher’s mode of presenta- 
tion, the secret as to the true method of obtaining knowledge 
for himself without a teacher’s aid. 

Presentation, with all that is implied in it, constitutes the 

t and best work of the teacher, in oral instruction. The 
iving presence of the teacher before the pupil, and the rela; 
tions of the instruction to the learner, were such a presenta- 
tion as amounted to a stimulation. The teacher must direct 
the learner in his study. Philip of Macedon, in writing to 
Aristotle, advised him to teach in such a way as to make him- 
self useless. In other words, the pupil must be so actively re- 
ceptive of the truth presented that the teacher will not, ina 
sense, seem to be useful. 

There was a great difference between information and knowl: 
edge, Pupils should be so taught that they would be conscious 
of the ideas they were taught to possess. A book containin 
an explanation of the rules of science might be properly call 
a text-book. Oral teaching should help the pupil to think the 
thoughts for himself, and thereby to gain such a self-control 
that, in time, the living presence of a teacher would not be 
essential. In order that this self-control be acquired, the 
teacher should gradaally withdraw himself from his pupil. 
The oral method directed the pupil as to what he should study, 
and also taught the methods by which he might acquire the 
desired knowledge. Books, like living teachers, shouid direct 
attention to the objects of study. Experience and philosophy 
were essential to successful instruction. 


“The Duties of City Superintendents.” Read by AARON 

Gove, of Denver, Col. 

The office originated in Rhode Island in 1839. No valid ob- 
jection can be made to efficient supervision in any department 
of our social or political economy. Objections came from 
those whose observations have been made in an unfortunate 


direction. ‘Two distinct and separate classes of duties are de- 
manded,—one relating to the Board, the other relating to the 
schools. Facing the one, he is never to have his back to the 
other. He is to be director, petitioner, advisor, servitor, as the 
case may demand. His chief duty toward the Board is that of 
advisor. Unfortunately constituted is that Board that does 
not seek his advice. More unfortunate is that superintendent 
who is unable to give healthful advice. He must be familiar 
with the financial affairs of the district. Money is the great 
power in upbuilding schools, A community may be unani- 
mous in a desire to establish and maintain an excellent public- 
school system, but no good resolations can take the place of 
an empty treasury. The superintendent must assist in tem- 
pering the expenditures to the reasonable income. Second, he 
should be well-informed in the arrangement and construction 
of school-houses. Enormous blots lie scattered over our fair 
land in the shape of abortions miscalled school-houses. Maine 
is full of them; Californiais not free from them. Like car- 
cases on the plains, they lie broadcast in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The superintendent has advisory powers, and he can 
surely influence the authorities in the matter of building. 
Architects, as a class, are inclined to make beautiful exteriors, 
and inconvenient and poor interiors. Only the intelligent and 
experienced schoolmaster is competent to advise as to the ar- 
rangement of a school-house. Third, the superintendent 
should be mph te advise in expenditures. School Boards 
are inclined to extravagant; too much apparatus is pur- 
chased. How many care to take an inventory of all such pur- 
chases during the last ten years, as now may be found thrown 
aside in the cellars and garrets of school-houses. The super- 
intendents should see that the Boards are well-informed as to 
the current conduct of the schools. The case of the school- 

roperty is directly in the line of the superintendent’s daties. 
The adjustment of sub-district or ward-boundary lines cannot 
be made without his assistance. 

The other class of duties toward the schools is a broader, 
and, if possible, more important field. Here technical, pro- 
fessional skill is the effective element of action. The number 
of professional, studied superintendents in the country is 


My Dear Sir :—Your courteous note of neuter ta relation to the prob- 
able effects on the health of pupils by the abolition of recesses and con- 
finement of children for two and a half hours at a session has been re- 
ceived. The subject is one to which I have given special attention and 
upon which I am now preparing matter for publication. I have no 
doubt but that the proposed change of abolishing recess and of lengthen- 
ing hoars of confinement, is one every way to be deprecated from the 
om of the bodily health of the pupils. I am poet to make 
this clear to any one, I think. But I cannot discuss the subject within 
the limitsof a note such as you have requested. Iam sorry the circum- 
stances of the case do not permit me to state the grounds of my opinion 
fully. But my opinion, as expressed, has not been hastily adopted, and I 
have no fear it will be controverted successfally. Iam glad to learn you 
are discussing this —- * ro subject. Thanking you for your courtesy, I 
beg to subscribe myself, Most sincerely yours, . 8. JEWELL, 
Dr. W. D. Middleton, Prof. of Physiology in University of Iowa, writes: 
‘* My ideas have changed much since my own children have un attend- 
ing the public schools, and I find that however much I am inclined to de- 
mocracy, I fear the schools present it in too large doses for such young 
stomachs. The recess is an opportunity for the dose of democracy,—also 
of fresh air. Of the two evils oss the democracy is the least; so fanc 
the recess should stand. My idea would be somethi like this,—unt 
our school buildings are perfect in the matter providing pure air, two 
or two and a half hours is too long to expose little children to the noxious 
substances found in breathed.over air, for the two reasons that their de- 
mands for oxygen are immense compared with the adult standard, and 
their capacities for absorption of all noxious substances are correspond. 


ly large.’’ 
me 4 J " Berrien Lindsley of Nashville, Tenn., has given this subject much 
thought, and has made an admirable compilation of authorities in a re- 
port of 1879 of Nashville Board of Health. 

Commissioner Eaton has twice called up the matter in his excellent re- 
ports for 1873 and 1875. 

In neither of these last-named reports is the subject of recesses ly 
discussed, but the vital importance of abundant fresh air is forcibly pre- 
sented and the fact cited of universal neglect of ventilation of school- 
rooms. Occasional exposure to inclement weather is far less to be dreaded 
in the pure air, than is the constant exposure in poorly ventilated school- 


rooms. 

If doors and windows be thrown open during in-door exercises, exposure 
is greater than when children go out of doors properly protected by their 
wrappings, which they do not think of putting on in-doors; and in addi- 
tion they lose the vivifying eff<ct of abundant sunlight and pure air. 
Even with windows and doors open, the air of the school-room is not 
changed while the little laborato of carbonic acid remain in quick- 
ened activity within the room. 

(6) What is called rude and boisterous play on the school-grounds is only 
rehearsals of the exercises practiced, mornings, evenings, and Saturdays 
on other grounds, with the advantage on the side of school recesses in the 
teacher’s supervision. Physical exercises demand the conscious expend- 
iture of volitional energy, in that they are acts defined by precise limita- 
tions; they are never spontaneous activities; they are characterized by 

urpose; this purpose weighs down the physical act with drafts that tend 
exhaust physical and volitional strength. Athletics, in which cham- 
pionship is the motive, train the individual to perform successfully his 
part in an organized contest where the individual is subordinated to the 
organization. These exercises develop only those portions of the ya 
system that are called into exercise by the nature of the game, and by the 
part which the individual has to sustain during its continuance. 

Gymnastics are exercises in squads or groupe; their effectiveness de- 
> upon numbers; they subordinate the individualtothe group; they 

0 not purpose the harmonious development of the individual so much as 
the power of thegroup; these two cultivate only special organs and 
powers. 

Calisthenics propose rhythmical movement; they subordinate the indi- 
vidual to the class; they cultivate the body of each without reference to 
condition or special needs. 

Each class of physical exercises has its own characteristic effect upon 
the mind. Athletics develop perseverance, courage, and pease to adapt 
one’s self to emergencies, as seen in Greece, Rome, and England. Gym- 
nastics develop endurance, faith in the powers of groups, as witn in 
Germany. Calisthenics as practiced in Sweden and France develop taste 
in the grace of movement, but not the sterner and more robust traits of 
character. America has adopted the three without attaining hp in 
any. Educators may raise with great force the question whether any of 
these classes of exercises can be substituted in school-rooms for t 
spontaneous exercises of the school-yard. This question becomes more 
important when we reflect that for the school-room a | one of the three 
classes named is practicable, and that one the least fit to restore energy 
of pupils; it isa source of expenditure of volitional power, and does not 
cultivate equally with play mental traits and aptitudes of courage, of 
ready adaptation to emergencies, or of self reliance. Until we have some 
well-devised system of exercises practiced under the direction of a phy- 
sician who prescribes the kind and degree of exercise suited to each per- 
son, as in vogue in the Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard; also in Le- 
high and in Boston Universities, educators may well hesitate to substitute 
the restraints of calisthenics for the freedom and spontaneity of life on 
the playground. 

(c) Youthful corruption ia far more likely to result from personal influ- 
ence in secret. Moral evils spread among pupils by written and printed 
documents, or by conversation ; both forms of evil covet seclusion. 
Pupils can ep moral contamination,with no great effect during school- 
hours when teachers supervise in person the playgrounds; but permit 
two or three at a time to pass from under the eye of their teacher and 
their fellows, and needed restraints are removed. It is true that to the 
playground will be traced outbursts of passion, differences of opinion, ac- 
cidents, and the strong influences of public opinion of the pupils. All these 
forces are positive among children; they are the primitive embryonic forms 
of that society in which adalt life moves. A child that would become a man 
in society must be inured bypractice and experience to the forces into which 
his adult life will throw him. The patience, forbearance, courtesy, and 

ood-nature which characterized the immense throngs at the Centennial 

n 1876 will ever; stand as a high tribute to the training which the chil- 
dren in America receive in their association in schools and upon the play- 


round. 
" (d) Teachers are not entitled to relief at the expense of their pupils; 
they are not endowed by nature or by law with the sovereign right of em- 
inent domain, the right to appropriate any territory, physical, mental, or 
moral, at their own' good pleasure; they, must serve such purposes as 
society assigns,to them, Ease and hardship are not ee ge points in the 
problem, when they are set over against the character of the product de- 
manded. If the no recess pian insures as good a product as the recess 
plan does, the teacher is entitled to relief,— otherwise not. 

For reasons given above your committee is fully convinced that neither 
the physical nor the moral well-being of the child issubserved by the pol- 
icy of longer and continued sessions without an out-door recess. 


Discussion. 

In reply to a question from Dr. Moss, asking how general 
the “* no recess”’ plan prevailed, Dr. Hoose replied that it was 
growing in many places in New York. 

Dr. Pickard claimed that Indiana school-teachers were said 
to favor no recess because they would thereby be relieved of 
numerous vexatious circumstances incident to that feature of 
the school system, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The National Council held the first session of the fourth 
annual meeting in the Senate Chamber, Capitol building, 
Madison, Wis., on Thursday evening, July 10. Abouttwenty- 
five members were present; Pres. E. E, White, of Ohio, in the 
chair. The divine blessing was invoked by Rev. Dr. Lemuel 
Moss, of Indiana. Supt. Asron Gove, of Denver, Col , was 
elected secretary pro tem. 


The President's Address. 
President White delivered a brief and pertinent opening ad- 
dress. He said: 


The question of highest public concern in this country is 
the right education of the people. Public education involves 
the present and future interests of the American people, and 
who can fully comprehend the significance of such a fact ? 
And yet it would not be difficult to prepare a vigorous indict- 
ment of our entire public-school system,—an indictment that 
would condemn every grade of school, every branch of study 
from Greek to the English alphabet, and every known method 
of teaching, whether old or new. This indictment could be 
made up wholly of citations from current educational litera- 
ture, not from the avowed opponents of public education, but 
from its professed friends and advocates,—not from the utter- 
ances of cranks and nobodies, but from the reports of super- 
intendents, lectures advocating educational reforms, and the 
writings and speeches of prominent public men. There is a 
wide conflict of opinion in education, and yet taxes are levied, 
the schools are running, and the teachers are doing their work 
with the best light they have. It is very important that these 
diverse opinions be subjected to thorough investigation, and 
that their grounds be coasidered. To this end there must be 
free discussion, — not for the sake of controversy, but to find 
the truth. These discussions must be impersonal. Every 
Hera should be considered without reference to him who 

olds it. 


The first report given was from the Committee on Hygiene 
in Education, the special topic being,— 


“Recess or No Recess.” Read by Dr. J. H. Hooss, of the 
Cortland Normal School, N. Y. 


The practice of dispensing with recess during the dally sessions of school 
is increasing. Its advocates claim,—(a) It conserves health by preventing 
ben, tpn 6) It tends to refinement by removing the eS for 
rade and boisterous play. (c) It takes away the opportunity for associs- 
tion with the vicious and the consequent corruption of morals. (d) It re- 
leves teachers of a disagreeable duty and lightens their labors. 

sidering these claims in their order, we observe,— 

(a) Exposure to the inclemency of the weather,—to rain, snow, wind, 
severe heat or cold,—is occasional and less than that which is incurred in 
foing to and from school, and even this is, in the economy of nature, often 

vigerating. On the other hand there is an exposure constant and al- 
ways harmful,—to the poison of a vitiated atmosphere, for “ the greatest 
Sanitary want everywhere is ventilation ” ; to the inactivity of the yet im- 
mature organs of excretion (a danger increased in intensity by the seden- 
tary habit of the school-room which causes a feverish condition of the ab- 
dominal and pelvic cavities of the body): to an abnormal growth induced 
by mismanagement daring youth, which means disease and intense suffer- 
ing during adalt life. 

t must pe remembered that two-thirds of the children of our pablic 
schools are yet under twelve years of age. Their entrance into school is 
often without for the confinement of thesession. Parents 
have been negl Teachers must supplement this lack of instruction 


at home in regard to the importance of attention to the “ wants of 
nature.” The recess ouggents the may enforce it. 
As is well suggested by a writer in Popular Science Monthly for Nov., 
1883, ‘‘In-door life has already too strong attractions. QOut-of-door exer »=. 
cise should be sought with avidity by every child’’ Deprivation of « F 4 
length of time to an atmosphere surcharged with carbonic acid, if it be _ 
deprived of light, if it be restrained in physical exercise epee for the 3 
development of its organs, if the “wants of nature” be rm ected, if ; 7 
above all the want of supervision, which renders these conditions com- j 4 
mon to school- rooms, be extended to a negligence of the virtues of chil- : 
dren, what else can we expect but a generation of dwarfs,—a stunted = 
progeny.’ 
Dr. W. 8. Robertson, President of the State Board of Health of Iowa, ‘ 
writes in response to my request for an opinion: “ Our school system is q 
much at fault as regards agg at scholars, Too long hours, too close con- 
finement,too many studies, imperfect distribution of light,land an almost 
entire absence of ventilation. .... Little children should not be kept in 
school more than an hour at a time.” 
No better authority can be cited than Dr. J. 8. Jewell, of Siena, and 4 
his entire letter is given, for he stands among the first of his profession, ee q 
especially in his knowledge of nervous diseases: 3 ' 
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alarmingly small. The condition of public education often 
forces into the superintendent’s harness persons whose prepa- 
ration has been inadequate. Men of capacity and liberal edu- 
cation frequently enter the service of school boards and then 
learn for the first time by practice what before they had known 
not at all, or known only in theory. A clear loss follows the 
early administration of such supervisors. The relations of 
superintendent to teacher are exceedingly delicate and difficult 
of management. His associates are often his superiors, socially 
or intellectually. His directions frequently conflict with their 
opinions because they have not the whole field in view. He is 
to teach the teacher how to teach,—a most difficult task. 
Toward the pupils should his 4 gay force and thought be 
directed. He must be able to talk with pupils of every grade, 
placing himself on their respective planes. He sbould be a 
welcome adviser and instructor. 

Looking toward teacher and pupil, one sees beyond in the 
same direction the parents and people. In his duty toward 
those, he should have a true notion of business and of family 
relations, and appreciation of home, in its thousand forms and 
conditions, of paternal and maternal discipline, of the lover 
and hater of neighborhoods, of the breeding and antecedents 
of parents. In fact, a knowledge of all that goes to make up 
our peculiar American social economy, is needed by the super- 
intendent, that he may properly adjust such matters connected 
with school-life as are daily brought before him. 

To keep abreast of the profession, it is a duty to be informed 
of the doings and experiments of other jurisdictions. While 
the superintendent can scarcely expect to devote much time 
and attention to his own literary advancement, a high rank 
and scholarly attainment, which can be maintained only by 
— effort, is necessary to the satisfactory performance of 

e duties. 


“Mode of Election, Tenure of Office, and Grades of Su- 
perintendents.” Read by A. J. Rickorr, Yonkers, N.Y. 


The committee are of the opinion that the superintendent 
of schools should not be subject to the chances of popular elec- 
tion, but that he should be appointed by the board of educa- 
tion, for the reason that the popular choice is in danger of 
falling upon one who, though he can manipulate ward cau- 
cuses, may have no fitness for directing the education of a 


le. 

They recommend that in cities or towns having as many as 
four or five hundred children in a single union school, the su- 
perintendent should not be held responsible for any one class 
unless an assistant is provided who is competent to take 
charge of his class and teach it, as he may be called to other 
duties. 

If there are from six to eight hundred children or more, he 
should not be required to teach a class, except as it may be 
needed to strengthen some weak part of a course of instruc- 
tion. A principal of a large school, who is held responsible 
for any particular class, cannot do justice to that and the rest 
of the school. With a supervising principal in each school, a 
superintendent can manage from seventy-five to a hundred 
teachers, but when the number of class-rooms increase to two 
hundred, with from eight to ten thousand pupils in average 
daily attendance, at least two assistants should be employed. 
The committee points out how the services of these assistants 
may be applied, saying that their duties might be divided (1) 
territorially, (2) by subjects of study, or (3) departments or 

es of the schools, recommending the second as superior to 
either of the other two. They stated the reason for their 
preference to be, that it was, in the first place, more efficient; 
and in the second place, that bringing the work of all teachers 
under the inspection of the whole supervising corps, no one 
would be likely to suffer from the prejudice or narrowness of 
a single inspector, 

As a system of schools grows in size, changes of organization 
become necessary, but these changes should be by way of de- 
velopment rather than revolution. Existing organizations 
are good stock on which to graft better ones. Local — 
vision should not be superseded by the general or central, but 
both should be maintained. 


Discussion —Reports on Supervision. 
Dr. Rickoff suggested that superintendents should be ap 
pointed by Boards of Education, and not by popular elections 
or by city councils. 


Dr. Hancock of Ohio thought that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the position of superintendent will be a political 


Dr. Moss of Indiana inquires whether it is any more desira- 
ble that the superintendent of schools should hold his position, 
freed from the exercise of partisan influence, than for an 
other public official. 

Dr. Dunton of Boston replied that permanency and efficiency 
are more necessary in the offices controlling schools than in 
other offices. 

President Andrews suggests that when our schools fall fully 
into the hands of party politicians, it will be time for their 
destruction. 

Dr. Pickard of Iowa asks if it is possible for us to correct 
this tendency of the American 

Dr. Hoose of New York does not believe that the tendency 
to give places to political followers on School Boards is a grow- 
ing one. The political revolution of two years ago has given 
strength to the idea of civil service. 


Discussion.—Tenure of Office. 

Dr. Rickoff holds that a superintendent of schools should be 
elected for aterm of years,—at least as long as a member of 
the School Board is elected, but better for an indefinite term, 
as long as both Board and superintendent desire to continue, — 
i. e., during confidence and codéperation. 

W. E. Sheldon of Boston asks how the fact of confidence 
and coéperation can be determined except by an annual 


Dr. Rickoff replied that as soon as the power, the virtual 
control, seemed to be withdrawn from the superintendent, 
then lack of confidence may be presumed. 

President Andrews of Ohio suggested that superintendents 
and college professors are on a different footing. Superin- 
tendents have much larger salaries, but they would be willing 
to exchange places on account of security of position. 
The bag work is done when the worker feels a full sense of 
security. 

President White desires to support 
has said. Something should be done to check this tendency to 
change. To be dependent on popular vote would drive from 
the field our best men. Supervision should be by an expert, 


Dr. Dunton of Boston thinks the tendency in Boston is to 
elect members of a school committee upon a party basis. 
Either party sometimes nominates members of both parties, 
but if they feel strong enough they select members of their 
own party only. 

Dr. Hoose asks, Under what circumstances shall the confi- 
dence between the superintendent and the Board be supposed 
to be broken ? If two out of six of the Board are disaffected, 
shall he leave? Has the superintendent any duties to the ma- 
jority? The superintendent has duties toward the four who 
believe in him and his work. Isa man in business going to 
leave town because some persons do not like him ? 

Dr. Rickoff thinks a superintent should not be the clerk of 
the Board. He has too many other important duties. When 
the work of supervision increases, so that one superintendent 
cannot have a sufficiently particular view of the work and 
merits of each teacher, shall assistance be provided dis- 
tricts, each supervising principal having supervision of all the 
subjects of study, or each take a department, or each certain 
subjects of study ? The committee recommend the last, be- 
cause it provides fora more particular preparation by the as- 
sistant in the branches assigned to him, and each teacher 
comes under the observation of each superintendent, thus 
narrowing the danger of personal prejudice or antagonism. 

Dr. P. Brown of Indiana thinks we have too much su- 
pervision. It is a question of quality. Wecannot have too 
much good supervision. Supervision by grades has been 
called ‘* horizontal ’’ supervison, and the sectional, or district 
supervision, ‘‘ vertical’? supervision. He had had considera- 
ble experience, and considers “‘ horizontal” supervision a mis- 
take. He prefers a supervision by subjects,—one taking gram- 
mar, another reading, etc. 

Dr. Thompson of Indiana asked whether, in case the super- 
vision is sufficient, so many examinations, which he considers 
a crying evii, are required. 

Dr. Rickoff replied, and the subject was further discussed by 
Dr. Hancock and others. 


Discussion.— Duties of Superintendents. 


The next in order was the other portion of the report, pre- 
sented by Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col., on “‘ The Duties 
of Superintendents.” 

Dr. Hancock called attention to that item which specifies 
the duties of the superintendent making him the architect, the 
financial adviser of the board and general agent. 

Mr. Gove replied that his remarks applied to cities of 20,000 
to 75,000 inhabitants, not to the largest cities, nor to places 
with long-established systems. Millions of dollars have been 
spent gece school- houses within the last two years, and largely 
wasted. 

Dr. Pickard says that even in the largest cities the superin- 
tendent should know something of architecture, of the laws of 
ventilation, of the heating and lighting of buildings, of the 
arrangement of rooms and stairways. 

Dr. White called attention to the professional daties of the 
superintendent in the instruction and inspiration of the teach- 
ers. This is the vital thing. Mr. Charles Francis Adams has 
called public attention to the mechanical stage of supervision, 
not seeming to know that he was addressing a hundred men 
who had grown gray in the very efforts he was commending. 

Dr. Danton agreed with Dr. White. The selection of super- 
intendent is a very difficult matter. Many school boards seem 
to thiok that if a man is learned and virtuous he is competent 
to be superintendent. How should school boards be brought 
to recognize supervision as a profession? What can a man do 
for a set of teachers who see his lack of professional acquire- 
ment and practical acquaintance with the work ? After a map 
has laid out a ry if he can give a practical illustration, we 
have confidence in his leadership. We want for superintend- 
ent a man of huge ability and practical experience. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Hancock, Dr. Pickard, 
Dr. Danton, Dr. Thompson of Indiana, President Andrews of 
Marietta, Ohio; Dr. Peaslee of Cincinnati, Ohio; Superintend- 
ent Gove, Dr. White, Dr. Thompson of Nebraska, and others. 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY, A. M. 


The discussion of yesterday was continued, the result being 
that the reports were ordered printed, though they were not 
adopted. The participants in the discussion generally coin- 
cided, however, with the views expressed in the reports, 


At the business-meeting which followed, a communication 
from Germany was read, proposing the formation of an Inter- 
national Council of Education. It was referred to the follow- 
ing committee, with instructions to report at the present meet- 
ing: Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass.; F. Louis Soldan, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. O. Thompson, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOURTH DAY — MONDAY, A. M. 


Pedagogics. 

At the opening of the session Dr. Wm. T. Harris rendered 
his report, as chairman of the committee, on the subject, “ Is 
there a Science of Pedagogics?” of which the following is a 
summary : 

The principal topic under consideration is the one implied 
in the question, Is there a Science of Pedagogics? The first 
step in this report is an attempt to understand the meaning of 
this question. Itis not taken in the sense of implying any 
doubt in the existence of such a science, but as an iovitation 
to set forth the reason why the name Science is claimed for 

agogy. The meaning of the term Science is then defined. 
t is shown that some sciences possess non-essential character- 
istics; this step is important because it implies that, if peda- 
gogics lacks some of the characteristics of the latter class, the 
name Science should not be withheld from it for that reason 
alone. The result arrived at is, that pedagogics, as fallin 
within the scope of given definition and possessing the ctpealial 
characteristics, must be conceded to be a science. It is then 
shown that science of pedagogics consists of maxims, data, and 
their logical or casual connection. Origin of maxims is traced 
back to ethics, of data to physiology, psychology, and logic, 
Its relation to the art of teaching is then traced, and it is found 
that the science of pedagogics, through its ethical maxims, 
fixes aim of teaching, while its data supply knowledge of 
means. In regard to the last part of the question, it is attempted 
to show that a method of teaching presupposes an adaptation 
of a body of knowledge to the mental and physical constitution 


what President Andrews | of the learner, and that the science of pedagogics supplies the 


information necessary to interpret this constitution. 


aud not by some local of inferior skill, 


future meeting. 


The discussion of the interesting report was continued to a Pa 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


President White announced the following committee on the 
publication of proceedings: W.T. Harris, E C. Hewitt, R. W. 
Stephenson. 

“ Preparation for College.” 


Rev. Lemuel Moss, D.D., of Indiana, was then called on to 
read a paper on ‘*‘ Preparation for College.” 

Under the head, relating to requirements for admission to 
colleges, the American college was defined as a well-known 
type of an institution for liberal training, and Bachelor of Arts 
degree as implying good working knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
and other subjects. It asked for maintenance of this degree, 
with its distinctive character and name, and mentioned as the 
preparatory course for it, three years Greek, four years Latin, 
with a corresponding knowledge of mathematics, English lJan- 
guage and history. It also asked for other equivalent bacca- 
laureate degrees, with suitable preparation for the same. The 
report recommended that, in ordinary cases, the study of mod- 
ern laguages and the natural sciences be left, for college stu- 
dents, to the college courses. 


Discussion. 
Professor Paine, in answer to questions put to him by mem- 
bers of the Council, gave quite an interesting account of the 


relations of the University of Michigan to the high schools of 
the State. 

Professor Folwell was calléd on, and made interesting re- 
marks. 

Mr. Stephenson, of Ohio, gave a brief history of the schools 
of his State. 

W. A. Mowry, of Rhode Island, spoke of the intrinsic valus 
of the preparatory departments of colleges: He hoped the 
public school would become so important in every State that 
all towns, say of 5,000 inhabitants, should be obliged to sup- 
port high schools which shall fit for college. 

Dr. Tappan, of Ohio, said he believed it was a settled c».- 
viction in the United States that a good preparation should be 
made for colleges in linguistic studies. It was the common 
mistake to neglect the study of the languages. If the study of 
the languages was put off for a certain length of time, it was 
put off entirely. The Latin was taught in the high schools of 
Obio, bat it was taught too late. A boy who intended going 
to coilege should begin his linguistic studies at ten years of 
age: because it was in itself the best course of study. In city 
schools it was an easy matter to have aclass in Latin begin 
this study at ten years of age. A large majority of the stu- 
dents of mathematics who begin the study at fifteen or sixteen 
years of age do not get the full benefit of the mathematics. 
He believed we could improve the work done for children in 
the preparatory schools. It should be generally known that a 
boy or girl should gain a knowledge of linguistic studies at an 
earlier age. He then closed by saying that pupils should not 
be forced to hate geometry. 

Taking a different view of the question, Dr. Pickard, of 
Iowa, stated it as his belief, that a too early study of the Latin 
seriously interfered with the study of the English language. 
He considered that a large majority of the students who had 
studied Latin did not know enough of the English language. 

Professor Thompson, of Indiana, spoke at length in favor of 
the early study of Latin, and quoted the saying of the poet 
Goethe, ‘The man who knows but one ianguage, kuows 
none.”” He (Prof. Thompson) believed in President Garfield’s 
definition of the American college: ‘‘ If you have a buy at one 
end of a college and President Hopkins at the other end, you 
have got a college.”” lt was a mistake to crowd out the Greek 
and Latin until they were taken up ia college. If the study 
of these languages was postponed till that late time, the student 
would leave college without obtaining any valuable linguistic 
knowledge. 

Dr. Peaslee believed that the children of high schools were 
put over-studies which they were altogether too young to com- 
prehend. He believed high schools were taking up subjects 
that colleges should take up. He was an advocate of Latin 
aod Greek, bat believed especially in American and English 
literature and Eoglish composition. 

The discussion was further participated in by the following 
well-known educators, the tenor of whose remarks were, al- 
most without exception, in perfect accord with the sentiment 
of the report: W. A. Mowry, Rhode Island ; A. L. Chapin, 
Wisconsin; J. L. Pickard, lowa; W. T. Harris, Massachusetts; 
C. L. Thompson, Indiana; 8S. H. Peabody, Illinois; W. W. 
Folwell, Minnesota; John Hancock, J. B. Feeasien. and I. W. 
Andrews, Ohio; F. L. Soldan, Missouri. 

The report was fiaally adopted and ordered printed. 


Officers Elected. 
Before adjournment for the afternoon was taken, ¢flicers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President—E. E White, Ohio. 

Vice-President—D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts. 

Secretary—George P. Brown, Indiana. 

Directors—J. L Pickard, Iowa; R. W. Stephenson, Ohio; 
F. L. Suldan, Missouri; V. C. Dibble, South Carolina. 


FIFTH DAY — TUESDAY, A. M. 


The Council reconvened in the Baptist Church, and Dr. 
Harris re-read his paper on the subject of Pedagogics, which 
was discussed by G. Stanley Hall, Baltimore; W. A. Mowry, 
Rhode Island ; Prof. W. W. Folwell, Minnesota; Prest. C. O- 
Thompson, and others; after which it was ordered printed. 


Prof. G. Stanley Hall spoke upon the results of the objec- 
tive study of children's 


The Council then adjourned sine die. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
wl Kent's Troubles; by Julia A. Eastman. Boston: D, Lothrop 


I Say No; by Wilkie Collins..... The Miz Maze; by Nine Authors. New 
ew Natio er, No.4. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
mion; by Sir Walter Scott, Bart... .. The Lay of the Last Minstrel; 


A Boy’s Workshop; $1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
arin Book in Geology: by N. 8. Shaler, 8.0, Boston: Ginn, Heath 


The History of France; Vol. IIl.; by M, Guisot. ... The “ Book-Worm” 

Aldse & Co. M. New York 

nops's o e ew : 
Pea pe ag ogy; by Edward M, Shepard, A. 


The Eclectic Primary History of the United States; by Edward 8. Ellis. 
New York: Van B & Co. 
The Shadow of the War ; si d8.....To Mexico by Palace Car ; 25 cents. 


g 
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Again (Standard Library), Now York: Fank & Wagnalls. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association was convened at Meadville, Pa , on July 


8, 9, and 10. 


First Day — Turspay, P. M. 


Some little delay was manifested in regard to the, prompt 
opening of the exercises, due to the difference between the 
standard eastern and western time. However, at 2 30, Presi- 
dent Baer began his inaugural address upon 


** Education and Labor.’’ 


In introducing this subject, he spoke of its vast importance. 
‘‘ Labor is the source of all wealth and prosperity,’’ from the 
tiller to the millionaire. The great question for the edacators 
of the country is, How can education improve the products 
of Jabor, as well as the condition of the laboring classes? In 
discussing this all-important question, he first considered 
“What education is,”’ and endeavored to show that it is the 
harmonious development of the full being of man,—body, 
mind, and soul. 

Physical education should receive more attention than it has 
at present in our schools, as ‘‘muscle is the very foundation 
of labor.”? Spiritual training ought to be inculcated from 
early youth. Children should be taught that ‘‘ man is never 
so happy a8 when he is performing conscientiously some use- 
ful task’’ It is an erroneous notion into which even some of 
our educators have fallen, that education, as such, prejudices 
the people against labor, and that teachers should not impress 
upon the minds of their pupils the idea that they should strive 
to rise higher and higher in station. This is only wrong so 
far as it omits fitness for whatever position is aimed at, for 
the poor and lowly have risen and can again rise to the highest 
position in the gift of the people. 

Instructions which will best counteract and overcome these 
evils and make the spiritual nature of our being more favorably 
inclined to labor and duty generally, may be given by the 
teacher in different ways: by precept, and by quoting inci- 
dents in the lives of great men, thus leading the pupils to see 
the moral worth of labor. 

In regard to mental training, the instruction in our schools 
can be so modified as not only to improve the condition of the 
laboring classes, but also the products of labor itself. ‘I'o do 
this, instruction should be more practical, and special attention 
given to leading branches; the elements of the sciences, taught 
in a common-sense way, should be added to the branches now 
studied. 

However, we must not forget that the millenium is not, as 
yet, at hand. There is no panacea for all the evils of society. 
So long as man is sinful there always will be discontent, im- 
perfection, and misery. But this is no reason that we should 
not try to improve the condition of things, for we can improve 
the <r of the laborer, and mainly by building him up in 
man 


Discussion. 

This excellent paper was discussed by Prof. Miller of Warren, 
who thought that, though high schools may do harm by raising 
graduates above their social sphere, yet they do as much and 
perhaps more good, by elevating and advancing toward fruition, 
great possibilities. 

Farther discussion was carried on by Prof. Stein of Phila- 
delphia, Gen. Thomson of Nebraska, Rev. Stephens of Mt. 
Pleasant, Supt. Buehrie cf Lancaster, Rev. Prather of Venango 
County, Prof. Jones of Erie, and Mr. Mason of Conneautville, 

Temperance. 

Mrs. Douglas of Meadville then read a paper upon ‘‘ Temper- 
ance in Pablic Schools.””’ At the conclusion of this carefully- 
prepared and well-read paper, a resolution was offered and 
passed, urging the State Legislature to make the study of the 
physical effects of all stimulants obligatory in the common 
school and normal courses of study. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


A very fine lecture was delivered by ex-State Supt. Hickok 
of Philadelphia and discussed in an able manner manner by 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham and State-Supt. Higbee. Dr. Hickok’s 
talk embraced the history of education in Pennsylvania for 
the past fifty years, and was compiled with great exactness and 
care. The audience was | , and manifested pleasure in 
a to the worthy doctor by loud applause at the close of 

8 lecture. 


Day— WEDNESDAY, A. M. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year commanded the 
attention of the associated teachers for over an hour after the 
opening of the session. Supt. John Morrow, of Allegheny, 
was unanimously elected president, and Harrisburg selected 
as the place for holding the next meeting. 

The exercises opened with an able paper by Supt. R. K. 
Buebrle, of Lancaster, entitled 


“ The New Education : rary Such a Thing, and What 
t 


The introduction of female teachers developed the fact that, 
though more gentle and refined manners existed than for- 


merly, women could restrain far better than lead. A teacher’s 
mind should be a great reservoir of learning, out of which the 
pupil’s fertile brain may be continually freshened. Obdject- 
lessons, which promised to do so much in the way of a New 
Education, have not been as successfal as hoped for. The 
great necessity for scholastic requirements and thorough 
knowledge of a child’s nature and constitution are becoming 
more obvious every day. One of the advantages of the New 
Education is, that it greatly enlarges the field of woman’s 
work, especially in the kindergarten system, for in this new 
field of work “* woman reigns supreme.” 

It should be the aim of all teachers not so much to desire a 
quiet school, but an earnest, active, and joyous one. What- 
ever is to be learned, must be learned in the doing. The mind 
of a child should not be over-fed, but gradually developed. 
Instead of giving a dry, terse definition, allow the pupil to 
construct the object, and thus give him a practical knowledge 
of it. Then,by conning over the visible and sensible, the great 
master-mind of God, the invisible, may be reached. This in- 
volves a study of the child’s mind so as to better apply the 
rules of psychology. The language of the New Education is 
“To press forward! Itis in the kindergarten and primary 
grades of schools that this new form of instraction exerts its 
greatest iafluence. It abhors routine, but delights in novelty. 
The instruction which is imparted in prim schools, to be 
well done, should be learned in the college. “The wide, separ- 
ating gulf which divides the high and low grades of schools is 
the one glaringly weak point in our present system. The 
New Education, by having its greatest interest in the present, 
neglects the study of history and the classics, —the studies 
which are a necessity to the development of the love of coun- 
try and law and order. 


Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Superintendent Babcock of 
Oil City, who did not think there was such a thing asa ‘‘ New 
Education,’”’ but only a new aspect to the old. Sympathy, 
chalk, and questions are some of the principal necessities in a 
school. He thought that the child who did the most work 
gained the most. 


Sapt. J. W. Sturdevant of Crawford County, Professor Stein 
of Philadelphia, and Rev. A. D. Mayo closed the discussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon, Rev. A. D. Mayo lectured on the present 


aspects of 
Southern Education. 

For four years, he said, he had tramped all over the South, 
had visited thirteen States, and had looked through every kind 
of grade schools. Hospitality greeted him at every step, from 
both the people and the press. These white people of the 
South are just like those of the North, with the exception of 
the German, Irish, Italian, and Hungarian elements, not one 
of the Southern States having more than ten per cent. of for- 
eign inhabitants, but all being of Scotch, Eaglish, and North- 
Irish descent. Without exception he found them all imbued 
with the genius of constitutional government and believing 
in liberty, education, and independence. 

Previous to the war, the rich people had established schools, 
colleges, etc., for themselves, leaving the poorer classes to shift 
for themselves. Before 1860 most of the boys of the South 
were educated at Northern colleges. The war left this people 
with no educational advantages at all, as their school-houses 
were demolished and colleges burned,—not one hundred school- 
houses being left to tell the sad story of disbandment. By this 
means one generation was left without education. The civil 
war was a hard school, but it developed the formerly rather 
indolent Southerners into a brisk energetic, hard-working 
people, who have labored most earnestly for twenty-five years. 
The colored people have also made much headway. Through 
the Freedman’s Bureau and Peabody’s donation, the North 
has given about $45,000,000 for educating the blacks, The 
greatest help to Southern education bas been given by the peo- 
ple themselves, as they have built up academic, collegiate, and 
higher education on a broader and better basis than that of the 
year before 1860. They have established and domesticated 
free public schools, for both white and black, in every State. 
No subject is so interesting to the Southern people as tuat 
which relates to education, and this year $15,000,000 will be 
raised by themselves for educational purposes. 

Supplementary remarks followed the doctor’s interesting 
talk, by Rev. A. R. Horne, of Allentown. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Col. G. W. Bain, of Louisville, Ky., entertained a crowded 
house with his famous lecture on ‘‘ Boys and Girls, Nice and 
Naughty; or, Pendulums of Life.’’ The lecture teemed with 
instruction and fun, and was most heartily enjoyed by all. 

After the lecture the Association adjourned to Library Hall, 
where a hospitable reception was tendered them by the citizens 
of Meadville, who, throughout the whole week, gave repeated 
proofs of the most delightful character of their hearty sympathy 
and old-fashioned hospitality. 


Day — Tuurspay, A. M. 


Light and Sight. 
Prof. J. Tingley, of Meadville, read an instructive paper on 
* Light and Sight,” as it concerns schools. The professor 


4 Alllight should ber 


said the first thing to be considered was the relation of school 
work to the eye, and it was found that the present conditions 
and methods of education tend to the deterioration of the eye- 
sight, and unless corrected, will lead to permanent injury. 
Myopia, or near-sightedness, is but rarely found in Meng 
schools, but constitutes the rule instead of the exception in 
gymnasia and colleges. The average per cent. of myopia in 
raral districts is 1 per cent., while in the gymnasia it is from 30 
to 55 per cent. The principal causes of myopia are, too pro- 
tracted looking at books; cross-light from windows ; 


Jicient light ; small type; shape of the letters ; position of 


desks ; and the colors of the type and ink. A practical illus- 
tration of the analogy existing between the physical eye and 
the camera of photographers was then given in a clear and 
concise manner by means of a model, showing how the eye is 
abused by admitting to the crystalline lens either too much 
or too little light. To counteract all these difficulties: 1. 
Plenty of light should be let into the school-room. 2. Light 
should come from the sky, from the left side, if possible. 3. 
Proper and many shades should be used, with proper tints. 
ulated; the walls being tinted,and the 
boards instead of being black,should be of a blue or green shade, 
with colored crayons. 5. All white paper and black letters 
should be discarded, ana tinted paper and letters used instead. 


6 The type should be as large as possible for convenience, 


Discussion. 

The discussion of Dr. Tingley’s paper was carried on by 
Prof. J. A. Cooper of Edinboro’ State Normal School, Prof. G. 
Haskins of Allegheny College, Supt. H. E. Brooks, Dr. Hig- 
bee, Professor Stein, Prof. Wm. Noetling of Bloomsburg State 
Norma! School, Prof. J. B. McClaskey of Lancaster, and Pro- 
fessor Jennings of Allegheny. 

Friendly greetings were then exch with the National 
Teachers’ Convention at Madison, and the State Teachers’ 
Association of New York. 


AFTERNOON, 


Business Session. 
The committee who had in charge the election of an execu- 
tive committee for the ensuing year reported the following: 


For Vice-Presidents—J. O. Knauss of Allentown. Lilian 
Welsh of Columbia. For Executive Committee — J. Q. Stew- 
art of Harrisburg, C. F. Chamberlain of Cambridge, J. 8S. 
Briggs of Beaver, George A. Spindler of Washington, and 
Miss L. M. Evans of Tidioute. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported through its chair- 
man, Dr. Wickersham, the following, in addition to the usual 
resolutions of thanks: 


Resolved, That the present State administration of our common-school 
affairs, true to the interests this Association has most at heart, able, hon- 
est, and progressive, deserves the support of every teacher and friend of 


education. 
Resolved, That as next in our State school policy, we favor, as mat- 


ters of special importance, the publication of a new edition of the Penn- 
sylvania School Architecture, the more general introduction of drawing 
and the elements of the natural sciences into our elementary schools, the 
closer supervision of the schools, and above all some adequate provision 
of law for bringing under instruction the tens of thousands of children 
now growing up among us in virtual ignorance. 

Dr. D. H. Wheeler, president of Allegheny College, was next 
introduced, and delivered a masterly address upon 


The Literary Spirit in Schools. 
His definition of literary spirit was ‘‘ an interest in forms of 
language: in expression, as being good, gracefal, and expres- 


sive; an interest in books.’’ The two chief ends in education 
should be, (1) education in view of primary wants; (2) the at- 
tainment of excellence in some kind of human work. This 
spirit should be made a quickening agency, an incentive to 
any amount of study. Science, in his opinion, deals with nat- 
ure, while literature deals with mind. He argued that the 
origin of words was a most excellent method of inculcating 
an interest in literature, which when once created goes on 
** forever and forever.’’ 

The paper was discussed by Rev. P. A. Reno of Waterford, 
Supt. J. A. Morrow, T. M. Balliet of California State Normal 
School, Supt. J. R. Spiegel of Westmoreland, W. H. Rouch, 
Dr. Cooper, and J. Mason. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the opening of the session a resolution, ‘‘ That it is the 
sense of this Associatiou that the minimum school term should 


be six months, and we recommend to the legislature at the 
next regular session, the enactment of a law to extend the 
school term in accordance with this resolution,” was offered 
and passed unanimously. 

Dr. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction, was next intro- 
duced, and delivered a most scholarly and entertaining lect- 
ure upon “The Necessity of a Minister of Education.” 
Mr. Higbee argued, there was great need of a national head to 
education, a need as t as that for having a Secretary of 
War, Navy, etc. No lawful relation between States was now 
recognizable in regard to validity of certificates, etc., except 
that of courtesy. 

Dr. Higbee was followed, in a few well-chosen remarks, by 
Dr. Atherton of the State College, Professor Haskins, Judge 
Chureh, and Professor McClaskey, the latter reading some in- 
teresting extracts from the minutes of a State Teachers’ As- 
sociation held at Meadville nineteen years ago. 

After installing Supt. J. Morrow in the executive chair, the 
meeting adjourned until next year at Harrisburg. 


The “ONLY Physiology 


UNQUALIFIEDLY approved by the 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


For use in the 


Michigan Public 


Was MARTIN’S The Human Body, Briefer Course, 


$1.50. 


X™ A specimen copy will be sent, post-paid, to any Teacher upon receipt of 75 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Pustisners, NEW YORK CITY. 


Schools, 


Something New. 
IBEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


READING SPELLERS. 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


High y commended as meetin 
; all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


a want long experienced by 


Valuable schoo! inthe BLE VOLUMES. 
TEAS HERS Mest for male. Volumes | The Next No. of the International bi-monthly Magazine, EDUCATION, begins Vel. 

aly account of i)l-health. A rare 1881, 1882, are sent to $4.00 a year. Address, New England Pub. Ce., 16 Hawley St,, Boston. 
Association, 38 Madison Bt, | 880 Hawiey St, SEND FOR A SPECIMEN NO, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. KX.—No. 5. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Autobiography. 
Student's History of Music. 


History or the Canon of the Ho’ Bertptares. 
The Moiaterschaft System, Spanleh, pts. 
The Diet Question. ° 
L’Evangéliste. . . 


English Composition. . . . 

A Perilous Secret (H. F. 8. L, 384), 20c.; same D. . 
The Shadow of the War. 
To Mexico by Palace Car. . . . 

A Jou in Canada. 
Complete Guide to the Work-tabie. . . 
Miss Ladington’s Sister. 
Stray Letters from Strange Literature 
Electro-therapeutics 
History of the Bank of N. Y. 
Conventional Lies of Our Civilization. . . 
Zell's Classified U.S Business Directory for 1884. 
Text-book of Mineralogy. 10th rev. ed. ‘ ° 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, | 


Price. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Author. 
Lindesie Cassell & Co, N Y $1 2 
Pond Cong. 8 8 and Pub Soc, Bos 1 25 A ROMAN SINGE PHCEBE. bi 
Biter Oliver Ditson & Co. _ “ 2 58 By F. MARION CRAWFORD. $1.25, By the author of “ Rutledge.” $1.25. 
Rosenthal Laurie’, Boston 00 “ Full of exciting incident, and told with remarkable; “ 4 story of high moral sims and of unusual vigor 
Dodds Fowler & Wells, N book. * * * Asa picture of| “To read achapter is like listening to the sparklin 
Bancroft Ginn, & Co, I charming one.’’— The Churchman. of A story whieh 
Keele A COUNTRY DOCTOR. AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic 1 25 By ORBNE JEWSTT. $1.25. 
Bteele “ “ 25 A Novel of New York Society. By Epcar Faw. 
“4 thoroughly charming story, made very OETT. $1.50. 
Alden & Co, Boston 2 00 | by the authors extraordinary ability to sketch New Eng- - th brilMant and e fal of his 
Bidwell Joel Munsell’s Sons ? NY 00 | !amd scenery, New England life. The book is full of the One of the most Ae * Y Tb o pict- 
Now York News Co.N'Y 50|mowt excellent character drawings, fait of of the really clover novels of the season.”— 
Bellamy James Ongood & Co, Bost 1 2 The Knickerborker, New York. 
- 1 00 
CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Schick, Chicago 1%| Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Dana John Wiley & Bon, NY 3 50| Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Amter- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State Norma SCHOOL, 
Mass., March 11, 1884. 
Mr. J. A. Swasry, 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you farnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 


used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Haear. 


— A Newbern, (N. C.,) firm shipped in one 
order 48,000 cans of oysters. 


Mrs. Launa ApAms, Belvidere, Ill., writes: 
“‘The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
Chicago is far ahead of any of the Educational 
Agencies in the facilities which it affords to 
— I shall never think of employing any 

er. 


—The value of the California fisheries for 
1884 was estimated at $17,251,675. 


— Health first, riches afterward. All forms 
of Heart Disease, including palpitation,rheuma- 
tism, spasms, bony formation, enlargement, 
valvular derangements, acute pains in the left 
breast, etc., yield to the use of Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator. $1.00 per bottle at druggists. 


— The cattle now owned in Colorado are 
valued at about $40,000,000. 


Hay Fever. —I have used Ely’s Cream 
Balm for Hay-Fever,and have experienced great 
relief. I recommend it as the best of all the 
remedies I have tried. — T.B Jenks, Lawyer, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, 50 cents. 


—There are about 50,000 Northern tourists in 
Florida at this time. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 el t 

. rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Enu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other drst-class hotel in the city. 


— Chicago butchers killed 1,182,905 cattle and 
3,911,792 hogs last year. 


— An authority has stated that there is not 
in the whole of the pharmacopeia so sovereign 
a remedy as hard work. If this is with the 
let it be with Esterbrook’s “‘ Easy Writer.’’ 


— Of the 40,000 Indian children in this 
country, over 10,000 sre being educated in 
government schools. 

— The renowned Dr. Clendenning says one- 
third of all dissections showed signs of Heart 
Disease; if you have it in any form, use Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator; $1.00 per bottle at 
druggists. 


— For the year 1883 the south spent $8,000,- 
000 for new railroad locomotives. oem 


— For yas I have been afflicted with Hay- 
Fever. I gave Ely’s Cream Balm atrial. The 
relief was immediate. I regard myseif cured. 
—G. Schrieber. Supt. of age Co., 

N.J. Price, 50 cents, 


— Atlanta, (Ga.,) cotton mills will require 
70,000 bales of cotton this year. 


ADVICE TO MorHers. — Mrs. Winslow's. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub aw as ‘bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all , relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
for diarrhoea, whether arising 

or 
from : ng other causes, Twenty-five 


Tuition for Harvard and other Colleges 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. Humphreys will read with College candidates, as 
visiting pupils during nine weeks of this vacation. 
There are also vacancies for three resident pupils. 

Five of Dr. Humphreys’ former pupils have gradu- 
ated at HARVARD in the Class of °84, all creditably,— 
one with “Finan Honors” in another 
with Hovogs in Another pupil, of the 
class of 86, has been awarded the “ HIGHEST JUNIOR 
CLASSIOAL HONORS.” 


Dr. H. prepares candidates for SOPHOMORE and 
other Advanced Standing” Examinations, 
For Circular address E. R. HUMPHREYS. 
129 West Chester Park, Boston, = " 
c 


A New Teachers’ Agency 


Send stamp for circulars, and 
a list of vacancies now await- 
ing applicants. 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE, 
But wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 
vacant, please write us. We have ever 200 
Vacancies fer whick we have neo Teachers, 
cy A few more State Agente wanted. 49 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 MADISON 8tT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hints to teachers on “‘ How to Apply for a Position,’ 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 477 tf 


PRINCIPAL WANTED, 
To purchase a Boys’ Day School. Net annual profit, 
$4,500, Price, $4,500. This is an opportunity that is 
rarely offered. Apply to 
A. LOVELL & CO, 
16 Astor Place, New YORK. 


iw If you DESIRE t BECOME « 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send 
for circular of Boston School of Elocution. 


WALTER K. FOBES, 
479e 149A Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


An experienced teacher wants to lease an academy in a 
small town, to take income for salary. Would lease 
with a view of purchasing Permanence and chances 
to build i desirable than large income at present, 
Address, X, Callicoon Echo, Callicoon Depot, N. Y. 


WANTED, A TEACHER: 


A college graduate, qualified to take charge of and 
condact a small private school, and to ye pupils 
of both sexes to enter the Sophomore class in the best 
colleges. (French and German in Modern Languages.) 
Applicants will please give references as above, and 
State compensation 
ey the first of September next, 
P. 0. BOX 45, 
480 a Hazelton, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


TO SELL OR RENT, 


A valuable School pe mn, | with the good-will of a 
flourishing school for young ladies, in the State of Vir- 


mear Series of Classics which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
wa in English. The edn have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


lassics pecimen d free. 
one DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted In Oil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
«@™ Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, XN. £. 4gt., 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


GOO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWEBS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 
lology, Botany, aphy, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTINC. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowin 
answers to the thousand .and-one omnes every-day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of “ Quizzism, 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
| S FULL! RELIABLE! STANDARD! 
® a ® By H, B. Brown, qa. D. Lind, F. P. Adams, Ktc. 


This invaluable work first published two years ago, has taken its place along with the Blackbeard anj 
the Dictionary as a necessity to every Live Scheel Teacher. It offers wore for the money than avy 
other work ever published for teachers. Figures will not lie,‘and the printer's figures prove this statement. 

CONTENTS: The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School Law, Composition and 
Rhetoric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., 0. 8. Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to Study and use Books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test 
questions. odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter. Writing, etc.,a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 


The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in ashort time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30 ; this 
book costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 


Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press of the Union, and Hundreds of Educators. 


** This book is a monument to the patient labor of Mr. Lind and his associates. In short, the book is an 
teed by thee 3 text-book knowledge required by the teacher and of practical modes of presentation as prac- 
authors.” 


25 volumes in one constitute the 


TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

*‘ Last Autamn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Luog, State Sapt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

* It is even better than recommended. All teachers and advanced students should have a om. . 

E. M. RoTRAMBL, Co. Supt. Franklin Co., Ill. 
“IT know of no other work that gives within the same limits so large an amount of varied and valuable 
ation.” A. COWARD, State Supt. Education, 8. C. 
* It is edited by live teachers, and the methods are the best.” C. T. Beaog, Supt. Montgomery Co., Kan. 
“ Will meet a very general demand among teachers, and well deserves their confidence.’ 
D. L. KIeg.e, State Sapt., Minn. 
A very large and continuous sale shows what the public think of it. It is a necessity. 
see --- $3 00 


PRICES Leather, Marbled Badges 


AGENTS brary ther, Mar BOD coe 


You can make money during vacation. Do not think the territory has all been worked ; 
dozens of counties are unworked, and it will sell even better where some copies have 
in sold to recommend the book, Write at once. Terms, specimen pages, etc., free. 
473 f [e3dw) T. 8. DENISON, Q) Metropolitan Biock, CHICAGO: ILL. 
Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and 
Sor all interested in Elocution. 


200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 


A condensed pa comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
Voice, articulation, expression, gesture, and 
metheds of instruction comprise the chief depart. 
ments of the work, each department being filustrated 
by varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
afford the broadest application. beral terms for in- 
trodaction. Correspondence invited. Sold by all 
booksellers or by the publishers, 


Easthampton, Mass., 
Prepares boys for the various colleges and higher 
schools of science. The fall term will begin Sept, 
4th. For address 

J. H. SAWYER, M.A., Acting Principal. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Instruction at home in all subjects that can be taught 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com- 
munication with eminent specialists, for shorter or 
longer periods, and in any locality. Apply to the Sec- 
AIT, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


W ILLISTON SEMINARY, 


479 


ginia.@ Said property consists of ten acres of land, ele- | *®#ry, LUOIEN A. 
y Price : sale 4000 ; rent, $1,200. rties 
destring correspondence with the Broprictor. please WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOL, 
. For . 
480b 16 Hawley logue address ‘West Newton, Mass. 
FOR SALE OR RENT rm ass for dergartners 
A Sem for young ladies, buildings and grounds 


complete ; in Michigan. Terms exceed 
reasonable. Address W. H. Born, Monroe, ‘mien 


WANTED. 


A competent and experienced lady teacher desires 
position to teach Greek and Latin, or German, Rhet- 
oric and Eng. Lit. P. O. Box 96, 80. Deerfield, Mass. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
Wasurneton Sr., Boston, Masa. 


NATIONAL SOHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Department. 


The examination of candidates takes place Sept PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1884. For particulars apply to Mrs. 8. HARRis and 
Mise SOHWEDL care W. Schermerhorn 
1 East 14th St., New York. wi” 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
Four years’ course forwomen. Laboratories, cabinets 
of 10,000 vols. Board and 
Miss 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 


A to allschools. Raises the . 
ance. "Bares time and labor. "Prombtes 


"Recomended by Supt. A. P. Stone 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish. of Ct. TH ROF 


Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS Clap and Faron Best out. 


send 20 cents for sample + Stamps 
taken. 
Box 31, J BAKNON, 


ia 
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THEE PANSY 

A XEBRS 

SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS, 


July 24, 1884. 


JOURNAL OF EDUOATION. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
pest TEACHERS, rounran, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Rusiness Transacted im every State and Territory. 

JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bareau, and can 
most cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 
ers or good positions.” 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Olean, 
N. Y., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsy!- 
vavia Educational Bureau to teachers seeking good 

ositions The promptness and earnestness with which 

upt Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed by 
no other Bureau. Having had experience with several 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testify 
that I bave not found any other as efficient. I shall 
gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 
I again desire a position.” 

For application-form and list of testimonials, address 

L. @. LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


troduces to coll schools, and families superion 
Prinei ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


eases for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. -FULTON, 
and ‘cachers’ Agency 
240 =x (1) 3 Unton Square, New York 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all ry Sg of work in the pub 


lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boardsand Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to Jmprove their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto LOVELL & 


480 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORK City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


a EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


** From him who hath little shall be taken 
the little he hath.” So the poor teacher loses 
through incompetency the poor school he suc- 
ceeded in getting. It is a shame that so many 
teachers are poorly prepared for their work. 


Read more good books. Begin by buying The 
Teachers’ and Students’ Library, published in 
one large volume by T.S Denison, of Chicago. 
It will cost you only $3.00, and deserves the 
uuiversal praise it receives. 


WHERE do you send al! those Bells ? was 
asked the Messrs Henry McShane & Co., the 
other day, by a party of gentlemen who came 


into their Bell Foundry at Baltimore, Md., to 
select a suitable Bell for their Church. The 
fact is, they go everywhere. A fine Bell of 
2000 pounds was recently sent to a Church in 
Birmingham, England, which elicited a very 
commendatory letter from the architect of the 
Church Three fine ones to Harbor Grace, N. 
F., Canada. Two to the West Indies. Another to 
Cisco, B. Columbia. A set of five to Lewiston, Me. 
A set of six to Buffalo, N. Y. The Rev. Clergymen 
who came to’the Foundry to select these Bells did so on 
the merits of the Bells entirely, having used other 
bells and been dissatisfied; and after carefully studying 
the merits of them, and consulting with others who are 
acquainted with the McShane Bells, they stated their 
entire confidence in the McShane Bell Foundry to far- 
nish them a perfect set of Belis in every respect. The 
Rev. Clergyman of Lewiston, Me,. in selecting hia Bells 
after a visit to the. Foundry in Baltimore, stated sub. 
stantially the «ame, as also did a Rev. Gentleman of 
Johnstown, Penn. Besides the above Bells, the firm 
have shipped away during the past 18 months an aver- 
of €8 Bel's per month. the shipments being to all points. 

The above facts give only a faint idea of the great 
number of Bellis which go to almost every portion of 
the inhabitable Globe, and which will ring commenda- 
tions of the firm’s handiwork, perhaps, for many years 
yet after the present generation ehall have passed be- 
yond the river. 


ALL who are afflicted with salt rheum, itch, 
scald head, impetigo, or any other eruption of 
the skin, should use Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic will cure in- 
digestion and perpetuate bodily vigor. No 
other. Of druggists 


50 WEEKLY 
Barned! 
We want Agents for our celebrated Oil Portrait. No 
Sspenience required! 4 orders per day gives the Agent 
$50 weekly profit! Our agents report from 4 to 30 daily 
sales! Send at once for terms and fal! particulars, §2 


outfit free! SAFFORD ADAMS & CO., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 


look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern sch 
master, isa practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous School of Nashville for the past 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
462 zz 23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a cha of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors. Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form., 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 

No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application- forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
465 tf 1613 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are meting a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and 1 spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open toa ition at 
all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 


increase your chances of gio ust what you want. 
467 tf LEMMO bees Kansas City, Mo. 


Comfort, Health, Enjoyment. 


TEACHERS and others who need Pure Ocean Air 
and Rest, and who prefer to avoid fashionable and ex. 
travagant hotels, — seeking the maximum of comfort 
for the minimum of price,—should address the Propri- 
etors of the two Hotels named below for terms, infor- 
mation, ete., before making arrangements for their 
summer vacation, 

WM. A. DURFEE, 
Hotel Neptune, 


R. F. RANDALL, 
472 


Agents Wanted for the Companion Volume to our 
famous ** LOG OABIN WHITE HOUSE,” 


LIFE of JAS. C. BLAINE. 


In the same a” style. Over 400 pages, illus- 
t 0. Must sweep the country. Outfit 
40 cents. JAS. H. EARLE, Roston. 417d 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN,” Just completed by Elizabeth 

Phelps, Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. Zhe grandest book of theage. wa Agents sell 10 to 
2@aday. Send for Circulars. xtra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
etc.,to A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0.,Hartford, Conn. 


! Quick. To sell the 
LIFEour NEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaion statistics. steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c., &c. 550 pages. Send Ave. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the fleld. 
Rely ona reliable house. Wc have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will:.uaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BR0s., 10 Federal St , Boston. 


ADIES \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ® * ever pub’d 


c A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
NEW EDITION. tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book Published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulsrs, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. b: 
H. J. Ramadell and Ben. Perley Poore. ee 34 full- 
¢ illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 
ed. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
omen of Europe and America. reulars 
WILSON BROTHERS, 


477 tf 81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED to intro- 
duce Zell’s Con- 
densed Cyclopedia. 
Complete in one volume. 


BEST, OHEAPEST, and FASTEST SELLING Oyclo- 
pedia published. 
For terms address c. R. BRODIE, 
475 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


LAINE AND LOGAN 


. Tuos.W, KNox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. Author- 

Impartial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest. 
500 os 81.50, Bells like wildfire. &@ per cent. to Agents, 
and Outfit for Circulars, Extra Terms, etc., to 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Send six cents for postage and 

A PRIZE receive free a costly x 0 goods 

which will help all, of either sex, 

to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TRUE & Co., A Maine. 457ss 


HAY FEVER 


Is a type of catarrh having 
peculiar It is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucas is secreted, the dis- 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Gaim is a 
oe remedy founded on a cor- 
rect this =. 
ease and can epen 
HAY -FEVE upon. 50cta at druggists: 
60 cts. by mail. Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts, 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggiats, Owego, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


A VAIUABLE BOOK. 


and 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00, 


Address, N. EF. PUBLISHING CO., 
883 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SURE TO PLEASE 


Words by 
E. E. Rexrorp. 


Music by 
W. H. Pontivs, 


Suitable for the Parlor or Concert Room. Sent “by 
mail to any address post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


THE IDEAL PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 
By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. i“ 
When this method first appeared, it was 
EN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with ro- 
ressive teachers it has been the standard 
rom the start. NOW it is acknowledged 
both in America and Europe as the BEST 
and MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD 
IN EXISTENCE, 
The Elements are in Character !! 
The Exercises are PROGRESSIVE in Statements! 
The pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 
Price by mail, post-paid $3.00, 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINNATI, OHIO. 


For Vacation Reading. 


Talks with Teachers. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 


Sprightly Reading for Wide-Awake Teachers, 
41 
ARTICLES Live Topics. 


‘The following are some of the subjects of these Talks : 


Has She Failed? 
The Clergy and the Common Schools. 
The Cross in the School-room. 
The Schoolmaster and the People. 
“Ten Great Gals.” 
Women at the Polls. 
School Plus Teacher. 
John’s Object Lesson. 
Home Missions for the Schools. 
Speakers and Hearers in Conventions, 
A Child's Library. 
“Too Thin.” 
Keep the Best School. 
Grade Your Schools. 
Hard-Pan. 


Price : Cloth, 12mo0, 200 pp., $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@., 


469 16 Hawiey St., Boston. 


W’S SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
Senet Shorthand system is 
¢Jeasy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
AK. used after 15 to 20lessons by mail. soct 
alesson. Situations for Sen 


for circulars. Box 1148, an. 


Oa! ~ SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 
1. Teachers with desirable positions. 
2. Colleges with Professors and Tutors. 
3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 


Schools of Kvery Grade with Competent Prin- 
clpals and Teachers. 


4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools, 
5. Bents and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


1 Tae New EXGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 

« ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 

A This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 

e fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of obo! and a 
department of instruction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Consisting of 10 acres of land and four buildings: sem- 
inary (suited to lodging and teaching 50 boys), a C) 
house (with 18 rooms fitted up for the family of the 
principal and boarding pupils), a spacious play-house 
and barn. The grounds are ornamented with shade. 
trees, shrubbery, etc. Said property is located in a N.E. 
State, in the neighborhood of —— cities, and will be 


sold as a-whole, or in part, “at a bargain, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
‘anager N. Bureau, 
475 b 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at HORTON’S, 140 West 23d St. 
Central, quiet, homelike, at less than 4% hotel-prices. 
Car and stage lines at the door connect with every line 

u the city. Klevated R. R. station within 300 feet. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


Superior to other systems in accuracy and legibility. 

ual in speed. Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 

40 with manual. Special medal awarded by 
American Institute, N.Y. Send for circulars, 


U. $. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll , Preparatory Schoois, 
Normal Bchools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth a Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E, Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 uz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 a 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
M lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
For circular and ny apply at the 
001, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House nm. 
381° Principat. 


ARTLETT, 
ACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Woro For Both Sexes. 


lars 
ORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term begin trance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HYDE, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypxn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
for Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
ings TE NORMAL WRSTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr 183 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Pl H. The next term will begin on 


a y, Fe For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. 6, Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zs 


VIDENOE, R. I. 


Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 
$1; % 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards, 
Pus. Warren, Pa. ms 430 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of studeuts. Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J, More@ax, Prin, 


q 
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MACMILLAN & OO.’ i 
|Home Musical Library. 
Hiwxley’s Lessens in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
= Geog.) This is the general name of an unrivaled collection 
Jovenve | connect book hae 206 to 380 pages, 8 Me. 
For some of the best selling school articles now in the Leckyer’s Elem. ae a of at least 50,000 pieces, and are therefore choice col. 
market. Exclusive territory and paying commissions Fourth Ave. N York. 92.00 
given. Active, intelligent Teachers, with some busi- _— Cloth ; $8.00 Git, 
ness experience, preferred. Address, with references, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., VooaL. INSTRUMENTAL. 
PUBLIEEERS ABD BGALEES Gews of English Bong. Musical Favorite. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Educational Apparatus and Materials. | Gems or scottish Song. Cluster of Gems. 
, CHICAGO, S4N FRANCISCO. Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. | Beauties of Sacred Hong, Welcome Home. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. Minetrel Songs. Organ at Home. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY OF | Operatic wars. 
JAKING THE LEAD. THE GOLOR-SENSE. Adopted by Boston Shiver Chord. Home Vol. 
Barnes’ New ere. Pranklin 8q., New York. Manufacturers School Board. | siiver Wreath. Creme, Vou 1. 
Barges ew Migher PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS. Moodie Yet Crem VO. 
Barnes’ PRANC’ 8h Pearls. Pianists’ Album. 
Montetth’s Two-Book Geography Course, Leaflets from Motley. | Pranc's SCHOOL COMPASSES. World of Bong. Fountain of Gen. 
Bteele’s mees. 7 ; cient ‘aterials, | 8u 
Bend for Catalogues. Rélted by JOSEPHINE HODGDON. Wreath of Gems. 
SING TON ant. for Englend, Cholce selections from the historical writings of Joux THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMP Full descriptions aed contents sent on application. 
and home reading. Orgs 
nich Be. Motley the Toundstions of permanent 42 Blocker St. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘tewrom, | OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, | The Siege of Leyden; The Bi a William the} Pyblish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. . ” way, 
PUBLISHER OF "| Silent; Tee Tate and Death of P Sidney; 4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
THE FEITSHANS 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER'S NEW SPE 


&c. 
BOSTON; WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
1 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WRO. upplem’y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
 Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
AAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
American Literature, 
YSE'S English Literature. 
Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 
414 Broadway, « NEW YORK. 


Abbott's Abercrembic’s Intellectual Philos- 
Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers 
and Investigation of Truth. 90 cts. 


Abbet’s Abercreombie’s Moral Philesephy. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 90 cts. ’ 


OLAREK _& MAYNARD, 


LLERSs, 
&e. 


15 Bromfield 8t. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 


734 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lesseus in Eng- 
lish and +. — Lessens in English; 
J.D WILLIAMS: ton 
161 Wabash Av.. 


111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 


PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of Schoo! Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf cow 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition, 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

&@ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. wn 
practioal hints on the school study of poetry. . 

J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


Sil Trement Street, Bosten. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
E ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


d for Catalogues. 887 tf 


PorTeR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
YORK. Contes Arithmetics. 


Coates’s aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
\Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 \Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Language Series. 
abash ummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. —Greeley’s Political Economy. 
‘Dickens's Child’s History England 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@., 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


ma PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German for 
(4 vols. ready) 1.96 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), to $95 
The 
The noed Series (18 vols.), 95 
Putnam’s World’s 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyolo. of hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols.,each 
Leffi ells English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Klemm’s Poesie 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Legte 
Bascom’s Men ctence, English 
hadbourne’s Natural 1.56 


with specimen pages, mailed on application 


tn the Publishers 


Natienal Subscri m Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB Rares. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers —— ith Books, and Station 
yy & every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisi on 


lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
‘Address HENRY D. 
18% Bromfi 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


& Co. 
eld St,, Boston, Mass. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Llieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal 8 
Fewsmith’s En 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course, two years ; shorter course, one year. The 
Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete course of 
vocal training. Term begins Oct. 9. Apply at 1 Somer- 
set St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. ist to 9th, from 10 to 12 


A.M. For 
474 b cow MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


for this Volume of Taz JouRNAL, 


BINDERS matt pa” Address 


BLAINE and LOCAN. 


THE BEST LIFE now ready for Agents. 


Apply at ence, or send 50 cts. for outfit. 


N. TEIBBALS & SONS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


455 124 Nassau St., New Werk City. 


School of Elocution. 


No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
J. C, FEITSHANS, Principal. 


TEACHERS 


Can find profitable employment during 
their summer vacation Canvassing for 
our new publication, 


The Student's Topical Shakespeare. 


Arranged for the Use of Clergymen, Law- 
yers, Students, and those of 
Literary Tastes. 


No expense has been s 
worth a place in every library. 


ed to make it 


Sold b ee only. ‘Active, re- 
liable AGENTS WANTED at large com- 
missions. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
(Subscription Dept.) 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


University Publishing Co 
19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY's GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEV3E’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


93 Murray Street, NEW VORK. 


BOWSER’S ANALYTIC CEOMETRY, 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth. §1 75. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY, embracing Plane Geometry, and an 
Introduction to Geometry of three dimensions. By 
EDWARD A. BowsER, Prof. of Mathematics aud Eno- 
gineering in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The New and Complete Catalegue _41 
PUBLIQATIONS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New Werk, 


Containin; 

Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Ete., including Works on 
Agricultare, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping» 
Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, En- 
gineering. Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Ete,, Ete. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons. 
Grammars, k 

ist of their Editions of 

Wwo 


Will be sent free to by mail any one ordereng it. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


DAMS'S SOLAR CAMERA. 
FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY etc. © 


BETTER THAN THE BEST STEREOPTICON 
CIRCULARS FREE, CHARLES FADAMS. 


WORCESTER.MAS: 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sauveur’s Works from ¥F. W. CokisTeen, New York City: Can. 
SomomnmOr, Boston, Mass.; Joun WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
4 new volume, Gre mmaire Francaise peur les Anginis, will be ready July 1, 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., 
begins with a stady on French pronunciation (44 pages), and is followed by 


Olroulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SAvvsuR, Burlington, Vit. 


and will be tanght 
July 7 to August 15). This work 
numerous exercises for the classes, 


NOW READY, 


Kclectic Physiology 


and Hygiene. 


The best Elementary Text Book on the subject yet offered. A brief treatise in 


lessons of easy length, adapted to the capacity and understanding of young stu- 
dents. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants; proper sanitary con- 
ditions; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 
Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 


soars including 4 full-page colored Plates. An eminently teachable 


Full cloth, 189 pages. Introduction price, 60 cents; Exchange price, 36 cents. 
Send 60 cents for Sample Copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. STHARNG, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


ae The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 
a pere. This school grants py to those who com- 
School Room Wall Maps 
dersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers ; 4 | — 
Leighten’s Histery ef Home; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and 
| 
i 


